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Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 


Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
“‘ Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is 
the result. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhaa by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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VAN THERS, THE GREAT TONIC. (Regd.) 
OVERYEEN, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND. We solicit a trial of this TONIC whenever the 
Our TRIUMPH COLLECTION for Spring Gardening, con- aa ’ 
taining 1,400 extra selected Bulbs, viz. :— a sense of Perfect Fitness. Also for 
26 Hyacinths, finest mixed. ] 75 Scilla campanulata. LOSS OF NERVE POWER. LOSS OF APPETITE. 
126 Single Early-flowering Tulips, | 50 Triteleia Starflower. DEBILITY. INDIGESTION. 
rainbow colours. i 75 Grape Hyacinths. SLEEPLESSNESS. DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS. 
50 Double Early Tulips,fine Mixed. 50 Single Snowdrops. BRAIN FAG HEADACHE 
Winter Aconites NEURALGIA. AND ALL NERVE PAINS. 
rocus, in 4 distinct varieties. weet-scented Jonquils. 
ape of or In Bottles, 1/ 13, 2/9 & 4/6, POST FREE. 
.0.0. value £1. alf of the above quantity r11s., but only free to 
Edin , &c. or other collections, &c., please ask for our 
complens Catalogue, which will be forwarded free on application. 55, Bold Street, & 4, Lord Street, LIVERPOOL. 
Once tried, always used. ALL CHEMISTS KEEP IT. 


Mount Vernon Hospital for Consumption 
and DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


HAMPSTEAD and NORTHWOOD. 
Chairman—HENRY STEDALL, Esq. 


The Committee of Management most earnestly plead for greater financial support to enable them to maintain 
the Hospitals at Hampstead and Northwood. 

Until the present liabilities of the Hospital are liquidated, it will not be possible to open more than the present 
number of Beds. £18,000 required annually. 


£1,000 will Endow a Bed. £500 will Endow a Cot. 


Bankers—Messrs. HOARE, 37, Fleet Street, E.C. Cheques may be sent to— 
Offices—7, Fitzroy Square, W. WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary. 
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Badminton Magazine 


“THE COLOURS” 


XI.—MR. GEORGE EDWARDES 
Turquoise with White Chevrons 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE connection which seems to exist between sport and drama has 
never been clearly explained. That there is such an existence 
appears to be proved, amongst other ways, by the popularity of a 
journal specially devoted to these subjects, The Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News, about which I cannot say what I should like, 
having been a contributor for over thirty years and formerly Editor. 
Many actors are, however, distinguished in various sports. The 
newest of all, if it is to be called a sport, Aviation, has drawn one 
of its most distinguished recruits from the stage in the person of 
Mr. Robert Loraine. A number of actors go racing. It is now a 
NO. CLXXXIV. VOL. xxx1.—November 1910 KK 
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good many years ago since Mr. Charles Hawtrey set up a little 
stable; Mr. Lewis Waller has owned a racehorse; Mr. Arthur 
Collins may be described as a devotee of the Turf, which 
perhaps accounts for the number of races which have been run, 
under both rules, Jockey Club and National Hunt, on the 
stage of Drury Lane Theatre. Lady de Bathe has raced seriously 
for some years, for this may certainly be said of an owner who has 
carried off a Cesarewitch and an Ascot Cup; but no member of the 


SANTOI PARADING FOR THE GOLD CUP, ASCOT 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


theatrical profession has had such an extensive connection with the 
Turf as Mr. George Edwardes, of the Gaiety and Daly Theatres, 
who though not indeed an actor himself, has been the cause of a 
vast deal of acting in others. 

Possibly Mr. George Edwardes was tempted to race by the fact 
that he had a very sporting brother who took a particularly energetic 
part in racing, hunting, polo, pig-sticking, etc., when serving with 
the roth Hussars and afterwards in the 1st Life Guards. From 
wherever the fancy came, there it was, however; Mr. George 
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Edwardes determined that he would like to have some horses, and 
gave a thousand guineas for the winner of a selling race at Kempton 
Park one day in the year 1898. This was not done at the instiga- 
tion of his brother. Far from it. The Major was at this time 
prevented by his military duties from keeping a training establish- 
ment, and Mr. Edwardes proposed to put his horses in the charge of 
Sir Charles Nugent ; but of course the Major took a fraternal interest 
in his brother's proceedings. When he saw the new purchase 
he regarded it with scorn, pointing out the desirability of buying 
horses with at least one or two sound legs. Mr. George Edwardes 
has learnt a good deal about racing since those days, and is a 
far better judge of a horse and the way it should be ridden than 
is generally imagined; but he had to learn in the first instance, 
and there is nothing like experience for teaching. 

Not long after the registration of the turquoise with white 
chevrons Major Edwards left the service and took a place at Berwick 
St. John in Wiltshire, whither his brother’s horses were sent; and 
looking round for recruits, at Doncaster in 1898 a son of Queen’s 
Birthday and Merry Wife was selected as a promising colt, and 
knocked down for Igo guineas ; a gloriously cheap bargain, for this was 
the famous Santoi, named, of course, after the play which was then 
running at Daly’s Theatre. Of Santoi I wrote at some length a few 
years ago, when dealing with the career of Major John Edwards, 
and mentioned amongst other things the horse’s extraordinary 
liking for perfume, how he would stretch out his nose to sniff any 
agreeable scent on a handkerchief, but had a strong distaste for 
the odour of tobacco, shrinking back when his owner, with gloves 
smelling of what Santoi did not regard as ‘‘ the fragrant herb,’’ went 
near his stable. But I did not tell the story of how Mr. George 
Edwardes came to have a good race on his colt in the Free Handi- 
cap for Three-Year-Olds in the year 1goo. 

Santoi, it should be incidentally remarked, did not very greatly 
distinguish himself as a two-year-old. He won a couple of Nurseries, 
ridden by the late Tom Loates, and began his three-year-old season 
by winning a handicap at Sandown Park by a head from Sheet 
Anchor, Sloan up on the latter. After being second at Epsom and 
Ascot he won the Brighton Cup, just getting home by a head from 
First Principal, a subsequent winner of the City and Suburban, and 
he also very easily won the Lewes Handicap. In the Free Handicap 
at the Houghton Meeting he was allotted 7st. 61b., and it was 
thought that he had a great chance, especially if Sloan could be 
secured toride him. This was arranged, the American jockey asking, 
however, that the colt might be sent to Newmarket in order that he 
could become acquainted with its peculiarities. To Newmarket Santoi 
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went accordingly, the real explanation, one is driven to suspect, 
being that Sloan was greatly interested at this time in Codoman, 
winner of the Prix du Conseil Municipal and other good races in 
France, and now in England, greatly fancied for the Cambridgeshire. 
Sloan, indeed, proceeded to try the two, making Codoman give 10 lb., 
and Santoi won so easily that a few days afterwards they were 
galloped again at even weights. Santoi again had it all his own 
way, whereupon the energetic jockey was anxious to see whether he 
could possibly give the Frenchman weight, and this time conceding 
71b., Santoi won a third gallop. These trials were of course noticed 


SANTOI WINNING THE GOLD CUP, ASCOT 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


by some of the horse-watchers, always on the alert at Newmarket, 
but in strict confidence an “explanation” of them was kindly 
provided. Those who fondly believed themselves to be behind the 
scenes were allowed to gather that Codoman had been giving 3 st., 
and that Santoi had been permitted to win for the sake of deceiving 
lookers on. It was supposed to have been ascertained by these 
gallops that ‘‘ Codoman could pull a milk cart and beat Santoi.”’ 
When Mr. Edwardes got to Newmarket Sloan told him at any 
rate something approaching to the truth. The owner learnt at least 
that Santoi was a really good colt, and when the numbers went up 
for the Free Handicap it immediately became evident that he was 
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strongly fancied by those who were eager to support their faith in 
the ring. The rumour which had run round to Santoi’s detriment 
had inspired Mr. Edwardes with the hope that he would get a good 
price, for the American horse Disguise II, the useful Marconi, who 
had already won a race at the meeting, and Sonatura were all in the 
field; but Mr. Edwardes’s surprise was equal to his disgust when he 
found Santoi practically unbackable. He was able to get 100 to 40 
once, the bookmaker refusing to go on, nor would any of the others 
lay even 2 to r. Returning to the Birdcage just as Sloan was 


VITEZ 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


getting up Mr. Edwardes told him the state of the case. The little 
jockey considered for a moment and then said: ‘Don’t be in a 
hurry about it. I'll get you a better price. You'll be able to back 
it in running.” There was indeed nothing else to be done, and the 
owner returned to the enclosure to await developments. The flag 
fell, Santoi, when they had gone two or three furlongs, was well 
behind, and as the others galloped on he dropped further back. 
Sonatura was going well, Disguise II was with her, Santoi apparently 
out of it, and presently a voice came from the middle of the ring, ‘‘ 10 
to 1 Santoi.” Hibbert put up his glasses to have a look, the result 
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of his observation being an offer of ten 50’s against the colt, which 
Mr. Edwardes promptly secured. Hibbert then had another look, 
Santoi was still apparently out of the race, and ‘‘ Ten hundred 
to one Santoi!”’ was his offer. Another bookmaker followed suit, 
Mr. Edwardes taking both bets; and very soon he was gratified to 
see his colt gradually creeping up, passing the others one by one, 
and winning with extreme ease. 

Santoi’s first appearance as a four-year-old was in the Jubilee. 
He was supposed to have too much weight, and started at the com- 
fortable odds of 25 to 1, winning by a neck from Caiman. He 
followed on with the Great Whitsuntide Handicap at Epsom, and 
favourite for the Gold Cup at Ascot won that coveted trophy by a 
length from Kilmarnock II, with Forfarshire, Scintillant, King’s 
Courier, and Sang Bleu behind him. In the Peveril of the Peak 
Plate at Derby he was overburdened with gst. 7lb.; with gst. 10 lb. 
he could get no nearer than third for the Great Yorkshire Handicap, 
which went to the Cesarewitch winner Balsarroch; but of course 
horses who win Gold Cups are likely to be taken care of in handi- 
caps. The Kempton Park Stakes that autumn was a notable race; 
indeed, it is seldom that half a dozen such horses as went to the 
post are ever found together. Volodyovski had won the Derby, 
Doricles the Leger, Epsom Lad the Eclipse Stakes, Merry Gal the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes, William the Third was to win the Ascot 
Cup next year. The race fell to Epsom Lad; but Santoi, beaten 
three parts of a length, was giving him 3]b., so that at even weights 
he should just about have won. 

In the Cesarewitch Santoi carried gst. 7lb., a burden with 
which, needless to say, the race has never been secured; and then 
came the Jockey Club Cup, about which I have to write with 
caution. The colt, usually so full of life, was dull and listless on the 
morning of the race, and many of those who saw him in the Bird- 
cage would have nothing to do with him. Nevertheless he started 
at 11 to 8 on, and, in the circumstances, it is strange that he should 
have done as well as he did, running second to King’s Courier, 
beaten only by a couple of lengths. Mr. Edwardes and his horse 
were, there can be no doubt, victims ofa conspiracy. Someone who 
had access to Santoi did not wish him to win, and took care that he 
should not do so. The horse was never quite the same afterwards, 
though he ran well as a five-year-old. Shortly before the Jubilee of 
1902 he had been transferred from Berwick St. John to Ogbourne, 
and seemed to have been at first adversely affected by his change of 
quarters. In the Coronation Cup at Epsom he was third to Osboch 
and Volodyovski, but easily beat Black Sand and his Newmarket 
conqueror, King’s Courier. He improved, moreover, after this, 
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winning the Coronation Commemoration Stakes at Lingfield from 
Volodyovski, the latter in receipt of 1lb., and he may be said to 
have done well for the Gold Cup, ridden by E. Piggott, the steeple- 
chase jockey. William the Third won very easily from Osboch, but 
Santoi beat Volodyovski, King’s Courier, Black Sand, the Oaks 
winner Cap and Bells II, and the two good French horses, Cheri 
and La Camargo. He was not to win again, but is doing excellent 
service at Mr. Edwardes’s Irish stud farm Ballykisteen. His sons 
and daughters stay. One of them, Yentoi, is a winner of the 
Cesarewitch, and he is the sire of Santeve, Admiral Togo III, Lagos, 
Shuletoi, and a number of other useful horses. 


SANTOI AT THE STUD 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Santeve came siowly to hand, winning nothing as a two-year- 
old, though she was second for two Nurseries, beaten a neck each time. 
Her owner describes her as a very unlucky mare. She has never- 
theless done by no means badly. She won her first race as a three- 
year-old, the Earl of Sefton’s Plate, cantered away with the Somerset- 
shire Stakes, and was beaten less than three lengths for the Oaks 
behind Signorinetta and Courtesy. With 7st. 12lb. on her back 
she won the Liverpool Autumn Cup of 1908, and with 8 lb. less was 
successful the following year. Still, she has never done quite what 
it was hoped she would do. 
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One of Mr. Edwardes’s pleasant recollections is of a two-year-old 
called Fairy Field, whom he bought early in his career. His brother 
was away in Paris, so he thought he would do a little training on his 
own account, and arranged a trial with a view to ascertaining 
whether this colt was likely to win a selling race at Kempton at the 
approaching meeting. The gallop satisfied him that Fairy Field 
must have a great chance, if he were not, indeed, actually a good 
thing. He was sent to the meeting accordingly. Fortunately the 
race was supposed to lie between two others, Spinado, a hot favourite 
at 5 to 4, and Nocturne, at less than twice those odds. The more 
Mr. Edwardes thought of it the more convinced he was that his colt 
could not be beaten; and though these convictions so often proved 
wrong, in this case they did not. The nice odds of 10 to 1 were on 
offer in spite of the fact that there were only six runners. Though 
far from a heavy bettor as a rule, he made up his mind to have a 
dash for once, and as the trial came out right he enjoyed a most 
profitable race, being very little troubled by the circumstance that it 
cost 1,150 guineas to buy Fairy Field in. In such style did he win 
that the auctioneer’s ring was surrounded -by an eager crowd of 
buyers or would-be buyers, who were ready to bid as soon as the 
colt was led in, and the biddings were brisk until they had got well 
beyond a thousand. What the handicappers thought of it was 
shown by the weight allotted to Fairy Field in the Free Handicap, 
he having only run for and won a single £200 Juvenile Plate mean- 
while. He carried 8st. 2lb. at Newmarket. I do not remember 
whether the weights were raised that season; at any rate he was 
put only 41b. below Musa, who won the Oaks next year. Fairy 
Field was probably injured to an extent which cannot be estimated 
by the iniquitous carelessness of a boy who brought him from 
Stockton after he won his second race. This promising youth had 
won some money on the colt, and when he got to London thought 
he would enjoy himself. Fairy Field was left in his box at Clapham 
Junction without food or drink for twenty-four hours. Everyone 
makes mistakes, and it was, as the result proved, an act of indiscre- 
tion when Mr. George Edwardes sold Yentoi. The colt had done 
nothing as a two-year-old, for though second to Polar Star on one 
occasion in a small field at Manchester, odds of 100 to g were laid on 
Colonel Hall Walker’s colt, 20 to 1 bar one, and it was not really a 
race. But Yentoi came on and did remarkably well for Lady 
de Bathe, the Cesarewitch being only one of five races which he won 
as a four-year-old. 

Mr. George Edwardes does not buy expensive yearlings, 
depending indeed almost exclusively on the produce of his Bally- 
kisteen stud; but he contrives to win a considerable number of minor 
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races, and is supposed to have specially good luck on Saturday 
afternoons. With regard to this question of luck it may be said 
people are bad judges of their own. I fancy Mr. George Edwardes 
is rather inclined to think that his luck has not been good on the 
whole, and he has doubtless met with a share of the disappoint- 
ments which occur to all owners of horses. It was not a stroke of 
bad fortune, however, to buy for 190 guineas a colt who won the 
Ascot Gold Cup, £11,265 in stakes altogether, and who must be 
rated high among successful sires. This money, moreover, does not 
include that which has been won in bets. These are private 


BALLYKISTEEN STUD HOUSE 


(Photograph by W, A. Rouch) 


matters; but when a horse is fancied and starts for the Jubilee at 
25 to I, it is tolerably safe to assume that his owner has had a good 
race. 

Every owner of a numerous string gets hold of deceptive 
animals who never do what seems to be well within their powers. 
Anchora appears to come into this category. She won nothing as a 
two-year-old, a single race worth {100 as a three, as a four she did 
a little better, getting home on three occasions, but only in one race 
of any note—and that not of much—the Lewes Handicap. This 
year she has been second in her last four races without winning 
anything. Mr. Edwardes has never succeeded in carrying off a really 
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good two-year-old event, and Santeve’s third in the Oaks is the 
nearest he has got to any of the classics; but it has been seen that 
Santoi beat winners of Derby, Oaks, and Leger with no advantage 
in the matter of weight. Mr. Edwardes’s place in the “ List of 
Winning Owners” has never been particularly prominent. His 
best season was in Igor, when he secured £8,920 in stakes. His 
peculiarity as an owner is the large number of minor races that fall 
to him. 

The turquoise and white chevrons are seen under National Hunt 


SANTOI IN HIS PADDOCK AT BALLYKISTEEN 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Rules. Early in his career as an owner Mr. Edwardes leased from 
the late Mr. J. C. Murphy a more than useful daughter of Kendal 
and Mavourneen called Breemount’s Pride, one of whose earliest 
achievements was to win the valuable Lancashire Handicap Steeple- 
chase of £1,725 from a good field, including Gentle Ida, who was 
second, giving, however, 33lb. Manifesto ran here after winning 
the National for the second time, but he fell. It was thought worth 
while to send the mare over to France, and her first attempt in that 
country as a five-year-old was successful. She won the Prix de 
Lodi at Auteuil by fifteen lengths, and with a little luck would 
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assuredly have taken the Grand Steeplechase, worth that year 
£5,248. It happened in this season, 1899, that the course was 
flooded at the turn away to the right of the stands. A courteous 
French official endeavoured to explain this to W. Pullen, who had 
gone over to ride; but hedid not understand the language, had not 
the least idea what was being said to him, and when the turn was 
reached blundered into something over a foot of water accordingly, 
the consequence being that the mare came down on her head. 
Pullen escaped from the bath, remounted, and yet contrived to finish 
second with thirteen behind him. ‘‘ Ought to have won” is a 


WEDDING EVE AND FOAL AT BALLYKISTEEN 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


statement which it is always wise to accept with a certain amount 
of hesitation; still, there can really be no doubt that Breemount’s 
Pride lost a great deal more than fifteen lengths. She came out at 
Sandown in December for the Ladies’ National Hunt Race, over 
three miles and a quarter, a course which takes a desperate deal of 
staying and has been won by National winners and other really 
good horses. Here Gentle Ida, an altogether exceptionally good 
mare, as many readers will remember, was trying to give her 2r |b. 
Ridden by Mr. George Thursby, Breemount’s Pride won easily. 
Randall, who in those days rode as an amateur, was on the second. 
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Breemount’s Pride ran in the Liverpool of 1g00, won by His 
Majesty's Ambush II, just missing a place behind Manifesto. 
Mr. Edwardes has had various other jumpers, but this was doubt- 
less far the best. He is not very ambitious in the way of entering 
for the great races, but his name usually appears. A son of his 
brother’s Wavelet’s Pride called Wanono is in the Two Thousand 
and Derby next year, and in the former race he also has Luxem- 
bourg, a son of Santoi and Weeping Ash, about whom I forgot 
to ask questions; but he may be destined to win races. The colt 
ran at Leicester in the summer, fourth to Meleager. Lately, Major 
John Edwards having as many horses of his own as he can well 
look after, Mr. George Edwardes’s have been put under the care 
of P. Hartigan at Enford, a few miles from Ogbourne, and a fair 
number of races have fallen to the stable. It pays not to aim too 
high, unless, of course, one has a notably good horse; as already 
remarked, the races won by bearers of the turquoise jacket have 
been small ones. It can only be hoped that a worthy successor 
to Santoi may be presently forthcoming, for Mr. Edwardes’s many 
friends delight in seeing the colours to the fore. 
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A GROUP OF MR. STEWART MENZIES' LABRADORS 


LABRADORS AND THEIR TRAINING 


BY OWEN JONES (‘‘ GAMEKEEPER ’’) 


LABRADORS are retrievers, some of them uncommonly good ones; 
that much is certain. Precisely how they were bred will remain a 
fruitful subject of debate; as a matter of fact all retrievers are 
mongrels, the results of judicious crossing. Careful breeding by selec- 
tion through generations has kept them more or less true to type. 

The origin of the aristocratic flatcoats, it is agreed, was crossing 
between Newfoundlands and the setter; of the curlies, probably 
between Newfoundlands and the Irish water-spaniel. The ordinary 
retriever of years ago, when the retriever was beginning to make 
its way as a recognised variety of utility dog, was by no means 
typical in coat. The curlies first set the fashion in evenness of 
coat, then the wavies, and then the flats or smooth-coated strain. 
The retrievers then most commonly seen had combination coats, 
curly, smooth, and wavy, and were known as broken-coated. How the 
various strains of present-day Labradors originated it is impossible 
to say precisely; but it would seem that the pointer was the base 
from which the variety was evolved by crossing with existing strains 
of retriever, and with dogs (apparently of pointer-Newfoundland 
origin) imported from Labrador by certain noblemen and others. 
A stout black pointer and a slim Labrador are practically the same 
in appearance. 

Labradors hitherto have not suffered from the fashions of the 
show-bench, as the flat-coats a few years ago were suffering—in 
advanced atrophy of chest, flatness of flank, and lengthening of head 
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and nose to the exclusion of brain-box—and it is sincerely to be 
hoped they never will. Whenany young sporting dog gives promise 
of great deeds on the show-bench, it is all too likely that his training 
and experience as a worker will suffer, for he quickly becomes too 
valuable to be exposed to the rough-and-tumble risks of ordinary 
work with the gun. Labradors began by making their mark as 
workers pure and simple. And I believe I am justified in saying 
that what may be called the standard of type is the same in worker 
and winner. 

A large proportion of Labradors have some white about them, 
as arule on the chest. To these white patches they are more liable 
than flat-coats, probably because by selection they have not been 
bred so long without them. Whatever a black dog’s breed, a white 
chest does not make a scrap of difference to his work, and is no bar 
to success on the bench. Many a good puppy has been destroyed 
because it was born with some white. A puppy with a bit of white 
one may often buy for twenty-five or fifty per cent. less than an 
inferior specimen without a white hair. Labradors also have a 
common tendency to lightness of eye. Though an expert judge has 
said that a barley-sugar shade is correct, most people prefer a dark 
eye in a black dog. 

The distinctive features of an ideally built Labrador are cobbi- 
ness and proportion. There are, however, plenty of Labradors 
about of sorts, many of them anything but good to look upon. The 
better-looking a Labrador the better for work. A first glance tells 
you that there is about him nothing superfluous, no appearance of 
looseness of structure, floppiness, lankiness. What there is of him 
is all solid dog. 

He should be of compact comeliness, of medium size, and 
possess a straight, close coat, perfectly free from wave or curliness, 
with a down-like under-layer. Some Labradors have a harsher 
quality of coat than others, more of a pin-wire texture than the 
desirable mole-like quality. The smaller strains chiefly appear to 
produce mole-like coats ; they have also tails inclined to be whippy. 
And they are of a fidgety temperament—inclined to be fussing and 
fizzing about a few yards away instead of walking sedately at heel. 
The smallness of the small strains, with their very short, mole coats 
and skimpy tails, suggests an over-dose of pointer; some of these 
small Labradors look more like little black bulldogs. The large, 
coarse strains are generally coarse in coat; I consider a medium 
coat is the most serviceable. There are Labradors of great size and, 
usually, coarseness; huge, lanky, loosely-built creatures, suggesting 
a donkey in their pedigree; the sort of dogs that would excel in 
dealing with hares, dead and alive. 
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For pleasing the eye, it must be conceded that, as a variety, 
Labradors are second to flat-coats. Yet a good Labrador, merely 
for appearance, I prefer to a good flat-coat. The flat-coat is 
moderate in shapeliness—the Labrador, model. 

A decided suggestion of the tinker’s dog is what offends the eye 
in most Labradors—about the head ; so that at first sight one might 
suppose they were related to the lurcher. Others that are quite 
passable in build and proportion have a way of cocking their head 
sideways, as will a terrier listening for a rat, and look as if they had 
a permanently stiff neck, which I do not care about at all. And 
numbers of Labradors pass muster as far as the shoulder, and then 
fall away miserably—weak-loined, cow-hocked, and cat-hammed. 


FLAPPER, MR. MAURICE PORTAL’S CELEBRATED FIELD-TRIAL WINNER 
(From a Painting by Miss Fiorence Jay) 


Some gallop as if there were a stiff iron pin through their hips; 
between the legs of others there is scarcely room for them to put 
their tails. 

Sourness of expression is another fault commonly seen ; but I 
have no reason to suppose that this necessarily indicates sourness of 
disposition. All the same, the reputation of Labradors for good 
temper is not beyond reproach. I have known dogs whose chastise- 
ment it was wise to administer warily; one would seize the whip 
and make his trainer retire backwards with extreme caution. 
Another who inspired discreet correction, when passing along a road 
with her owner, laid teeth upon a playful butcher-boy who greeted 
an inquisitive sniff with a flourish of his apron. Others I have 
NO. CLXXXIV. VOL. XxxI.—November 1910 LL 
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known have had a weakness for jousting with their own species. A 
Labrador with the bristles well up along his or her back certainly 
looks as businesslike as any dog. 

Without meaning to prove the rule by the exception, the kindest 
dispositioned retriever (or, for that matter, dog of any sort) that I 
ever owned is a Labrador. If a burglar wished to search her bed 
for silver teapots, she would welcome him with outstretched paw 
and encourage him to come again. She never has been known 
to pick a quarrel; it was thought she was entirely ignorant of the 
gentle art, till one day her own familiar friend, a terrier of her own 
sex, fell into the clutches of a pugilistic dandy-—then she went to 


SLAPPER, BY FLAPPER 


First in puppy, and reserve and two specials in open dog class, Gamekeepers’ Show, 1910 
(Owner and breeder, Mr. F. Wade, underkeeper) 


the rescue with great dignity and effect. She has made friends with 
every railway guard she has met from one end of the country to the 
other ; one was so charmed with her sweetness and winning manner 
that he suggested she would make “a good collecting-dog for 
our line.” 

It has been cast in the teeth of Labradors that they are hard- 
mouthed. Many are; however, this is largely a matter of strain and 
training. Half the retrievers of all sorts that prove hard- 
mouthed are made so by careless training. It is true that most 
Labradors possess a habit which often has the same results as 
downright hardness of mouth : when they have winded and are close 
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toa dead bird but cannot see it, they will point at it, and then, 
having grasped its bearings, pounce upon it; and so many a dog 
with a naturally soft mouth earns the credit of having a hard one. 
Again, when ranging at speed, unless the lifting of a bird is timed 
to a nicety, it may receive a nip. Labradors will lift game just 
as trains gather mail-bags—without pulling up. 

Wildness is another fault of which Labradors are commonly 
accused—not unreasonably. The idea no doubt arose by reason of 
their pace and dash—their splendid habit of working at a gallop. I 
freely admit that an untrained Labrador will do more harm by 
disturbing ground than a flatcoat; but that is no reason why 
pace should be mistaken for wilful wildness. The dog who ranges 
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at full gallop, if properly trained, will come in at the same speed; 
and further, when he has found his game he will be back with it in 
a twinkling. To see a good Labrador work is a revelation to any- 
one who has been accustomed only to loitering potterers. 

Once I was showing a friend what a young Labrador would 
do without a word being spoken to her and without even looking 
at her. We were walking in a meadow by some garden ground 
planted with brussels-sprouts. With a motion of my hand I ordered 
her to walk at heel. Presently, without the slightest warning, I 
jerked an old tennis ball (which she had not seen for months) about 
forty yards into the sprouts, and walked on unconcernedly. She (I was 
informed) had dropped the instant I jerked the ball. Another hand 
LL2 
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sign, and she galloped to heel and walked as before. After a while,a 
wave of the arm, and she was away like the wind, made a cast through 
the sprouts and back to me—all at top speed without faltering. 
We thought there could be no scent at all, and that she was 
refusing to try. I signed to her to go again, but she took no notice. 
She had the ball in her mouth all the time, and though we had 
watched her cast, neither of us saw her pick it up; in fact, we 
would have wagered that she had done nothing of the kind. 
Another time, in the Hebrides, a woodcock was thought to have 
fallen into some undergrowth which one could scarcely blame a dog 
for refusing to face. Several experienced local dogs were tried in 
vain ; but the gun who had shot at the ’cock had a strong notion that 
he had scored. The local people scorned the idea of trying the Lab- 
rador, vowing that if their dogs failed none could succeed—apart 
from the fact that the bird was not there. Anyway the Labrador 
went. And as nearly as could be calculated she returned with the 
woodcock in her mouth in about ten seconds from the time she 
started. Three grouse, of which setters could make nothing, she 
found and pointed one after the other. She is so trained that 
liberties may be taken with her which would ruin the general run of 
non-slip retrievers. 

The man who cin train adog has many good qualities; quick 
perception, discrimination, decision, and so forth—and he must be 
a thinker. Probably he would be useful in other occupations. He 
must also possess a calm but firm and sympathetic temperament, 
and a fine stock of patience. Patience is said to be a virtue in all 
men. Ina trainer of dogs it is a necessity. And his temper must 
be under absolute control. A man who has not trained himself 
cannot train a dog. 

In the good old days of muzzle-loaders, ‘“‘ down-charging,” and 
“‘tohos,” there were many more men who trained dogs than now, 
certainly among amateurs. I do not suppose there is now one 
amateur in a hundred who has ever trained a dog or ever will. I 
do not say that amateurs—that is to say, ordinary shooting men—- 
could not train a dog; but they don’t do it. As a matter of fact, 
education itself gives a man an advantage when setting out totraina 
dog. I should say that more than half the pleasure and profit of 
owning and working a trained retriever lies in the knowledge that 
you have trained him yourself. A dog seldom gives of his very 
best work except to his trainer; man and dog train themselves to 
each other’s ways. It is well within the mark to say that formerly 
there were a hundred sportsmen who could train a dog for one that 
does so to-day. Men did not train their own dogs then because they 
could not find or afford somebody to do it for them, but because it 
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gave them keen pleasure and brought them better sport. Of 
pointers and setters it may be said that training by the man who 
was going to shoot over them was of more importance than in the 
case of retrievers—that there is less ‘‘ relationship” between the 
sportsman’s part and the retriever’s. This may be so. But there is 
enough relationship to make it well worth while for a man to train 
his own retriever; and, besides, the man who cannot or does not 
train dogs cannot work them. 

‘Men say they have not time to train dogs. Many have not ; 
many have, but are too lazy, or too much cevoted to a kaleido- 
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scopic variety of amusements. Plenty of men have become possessed 
of a well-trained dog only to spoil it, because they did not know how 
to handle it. Dogs, like women, love to be governed; if not governed 
both are ikely to govern. I cannot imagine which is the worse plight, 
to be governed by a woman at home or by a dog in the field. (We 
already have lady gunners. I suppose in time we shall have lady 
gamekeepers, who will be tipped with a set of furs, a silk insertion 
blouse, or a pair of openwork gaiters.) It is much easier to un- 
train than to train a dog. What has taken months to accomplish 
may be undone in minutes. You may train a dog in months; it 
takes years to make” him. 
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The shooting man really has the best chance of ‘‘ making” a 
dog that has been trained to a certain state. Taking part in a 
formal shoot, in close attendance on the guns, is a terrific tax on 
a puppy’s nerves. Ifa puppy belongs to one of the guns, and that 
puppy plays the fool, the sportsman merely apologises to his host, 
and all is serene; but if the puppy is a keeper’s—well, as one keeper 
put it, they both get the sack. 

There are plenty of retrievers, Labradors and others, which 
have nose and the knowledge of using it, good mouth, and obedience 
(to a certain extent). But you never know when they will run in, or 
give furious chase to fur when you want them to look for a bird. 


STRANGER 


An imported stud dog, the property of Mr. Stewart Menzies, -Arnidilly, Craig Ellachie, N.B. 


I do not say that the best-trained dogs will not take the law 
into their own hands occasionally; but even so, as a rule there is 
some cause of which their handler may or may not be aware, and 
they will always desist on command. The cause of ordinary 
retrievers’ uncertainty of behaviour is that they have not been 
thoroughly taught each lesson of their early education ; that is to say, 
they did not learn their grammar. The most critical stage in 
teaching a dog a lesson is when he appears to have grasped it. The 
trainer hopes ne has, instead of making sure he has by the most 
tempting tests. The lesson of resisting temptation requires more 
absorption than any other. 

You may deceive yourself into thinking that a young dog is 
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proof against running in or starting in pursuit, when likely enough 
he neither saw the bird fall nor the rabbit or hare steal away. The 
greater the temptation the more likely is the dog to fall, therefore 
you want to make sure that he receives the maximum of temptation 
in each lesson. When a bird falls almost on him or a rabbit runs 
almost into his mouth, that is the time when the struggle within 
him is sternest. 

Staunchness when a dog is alone does not mean that he will be 
equally staunch when in the company of other dogs, especially when 
they are not so well trained as himself. To render a dog not only 
proof against the direst temptation when alone but in the company 
of other dogs, and even of other men besides his trainer, is a lesson 


‘“ALL HANDS TO THE PORRIDGE” 


too often left untaught till he makes his first appearance at a shoot, 
an occasion rather for testing than for teaching him. It is quite 
easy when a dog is young to teach him to conquer jealousy; not so 
in after life. Therefore it is an excellent plan to have a brace of 
puppies in training at the same time. Each of course should be 
taugh to retrieve some dummy object, and to lie down and stay 
there while the trainer walks some distance and throws the dummy 
so that it pitches in front of the puppy’s nose. Then the two of them 
should be tested at the same time, making them lie down closer 
and closer together, till say within a couple of yards of each other, 
the dummy being thrown so as to pitch midway between them, one 
being ordered to retrieve while the other controls his emotions. 
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Having brought them to this stage, you may just as well let one 
retrieve from under the very nose of the other. 

I recommend this plan (with the object to be retrieved in full 
view) only as a test of obedience in circumstances which provoke 
jealousy, since the temptation to fall to an object that can be seen 
is greater than when it cannot. When a bird falls close to a dog on 
bare ground, especially if the bird jumps up and down, as often a 
bird hit in the head will, that is the time when a dog is most sorely 
tempted to run in. Another instructive test is, having ordered your 
two puppies to walk at heel, suddenly to throw the dummy as far as 
you can into cover, without their expecting it, walk on, and after a 
while order one of them to retrieve. Simply to say “ Hie lost!” or 
give the order to seek and retrieve by a wave of your arm is fatal, 
and unfair to both puppies; rather say the name of the chosen 
puppy, followed by the word or sign. 

Trained in this way, it is quite easy to shoot over two dogs, 
working each as you think fit. In fact, I believe as many as a 
dozen Labradors have been under the command of one gun at the 
same time, just to show what can be done by rational training. But 
it is open to question whether actually working more than one dog 
at a time causes carelessness through jealousy or stimulates by 
competition. 

There is no object in speaking a word when you can see a dog 
and he can see you; to attract his attention to your signals, one 
short soft whistle-note may be used. Reserve a loud, long, insistent 
whistle-blast to fetch him instantly to heel when he is out of sight 
or easy sound, or when he blunders. Always fetch a young dog 
right in when he blunders, and lecture him. Plenty of dogs will 
come in to sign or whistle when they are close, but it is more 
important that they should do so when far away. So make this a 
special lesson, gradually increasing the distance as far as sound and 
sight will allow, at first where there is no game to tempt till the dog 
obeys instantly, then among game. 

There is no object in teaching a dog to shine with ground game, 
which he assuredly will do to the exclusion of winged game if you 
enter him to both from the start. Even supposing he is of good 
obedience, fur is sure to tempt him from his search for feather. 
While he is taking his pastime with a rabbit which may be dead, 
wounded, or never even shot at, the runner is making useful tracks, 
or thescent of adead bird is decreasing. Very often a dog is fetched 
to search for a bird which he has not seen fall—how is he to know 
that whatever game he first comes upon is not what he is wanted to 
deal with? An experienced dog gets to know that the object he is 
ordered to search for will have added to it the scent of shed blood, 
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whether of fur or feather. The scent of fur in any case is far 
stronger than that of feather. So it is advisable not to allow a 
puppy to touch fur, at any rate during his first season’s work. 

The reason why so many dogs fall to the temptation of fur is 
because it is not easy to teach them by chance lessons. Even where 
rabbits or hares are plentiful you cannot find one sitting closely in 
the open just when you want it; but if you can, and the puppy falls, 
as he probably will, it is long odds against your finding another 
until the puppy has forgotten what was the matter. A quick second 
barrel of temptation is the one that does the trick in dog-training. 
Besides, you want a puppy to be under control without his knowing 


‘*aLL GONE!”’ 


it: ifa rabbit has a free run so will the puppy. It pays over and 
over again in the saving of time and the thoroughness of a puppy’s 
training to have a large wire-netting enclosure in which are a few 
rabbits (or Belgian hares), a few bushes for cover, but no burrows. 
Here you may teach a puppy more of your ideas about ground game 
in ten minutes than you could casually in the open in ten weeks. 
And what you thus teach him he will not easily forget. 

Here again, at first, one puppy should be entered at a time till 
he has grasped the situation, and then two or more may be tested 
together by a walk at heel, and, having passed this test, by being sent 
one at a time to find a dummy ora bird. On the first occasion it is 
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better to let them see the dummy or bird thrown—this will give 
them a hint as to what is expected of them; whatever happens they 
will know they were not sent for a rabbit. In all cases of going for 
rabbits they should be pulled up instantly and sharply by whistle, 
made to come in to heel, and lectured severely, with a threat of the 
whip. They are pretty certain to make a rush at a rabbit which 
they may see, or to follow the scent of one not seen; but if they 
instantly desist on hearing the whistle it is well. I would rather a 
puppy erred at once and repented than having remained passive 
should develop a violent taste for coursing later on. For when a 
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puppy falls to temptation, but turns from his evil course on com- 
mand, he not only shows that he has recognised his mistake, but he 
has obeyed when the temptation to disobey was strongest. Some 
puppies are longer than others in tumbling to the delights of chasing 
and running in. Many a puppy, and even experienced dog, that in 
the ordinary way will take no heed of ground game, will go for a 
rabbit in collision with netting. 

There is not space here to go minutely into teaching a puppy 
to retrieve and the cultivation of a tender mouth. However, many 
men with the express idea of teaching a puppy to retrieve quickly, 
by praising him so soon as the quarry is in his mouth defeat their 
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object ; the puppy naturally concludes that he is being praised for 
carrying the thing about. Directly he has delivered it into your 
hand lavish praise and caresses upon him, celebrating each occasion 
by giving him a tasty morsel. 

I am sure it is a fine thing to make a puppy drop when you 
throw something for him to retrieve when ordered. He will drop of 
his own accord after a few lessons. In any case keep him down for 
a few minutes; the more he seems inclined to get up the longer 
keep him down. And do not then send him to find and retrieve, 
but order him (preferably by signs) to get up and walk at heel. 
The more disposed he is to go the longer make him walk at heel. 
When the order or sign to go is given he will appreciate it all the 
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more; and, besides, having forgotten exactly where the object was 
thrown, he will exercise his nose all the more. By training a puppy 
to drop you are training him at the same time not to run in; the 
puppy not so trained gives no warning, but tears off before you have 
time to offer advice. Dropping does not prevent a puppy’s learning 
to mark the fall of game. Dropping may be discontinued after a_ 
while. Trainers who allow and even encourage puppies to go at 
once to retrieve an object thrown are teaching them to run in, and 
while curing them of that, may cure them also of retrieving. 

What I have said about training applies of course to all sorts of 
retrievers. Here is a point where people often come to grief with 
Labradors: No distinction in the order is made to range closely 
(say, when a bird has fallen within gun-shot), and when widely. 
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Even when a Labrador has seen a bird fall close in he is somewhat 
inclined to rush out far beyond and sweep round. By exercising 
him with a dummy concealed close by without his knowing it, and 
checking him and fetching him back to heel and repeating the word 
“Steady,” he may be taught to range widely or closely to order. 
He will soon grasp the meaning of a quietly spoken “Steady,” 
followed by a gentle motion of the hand to give direction. A high 
sweeping wave of the arm will send him far out. That they can be 
trained either to work every inch of ground in a small circle or to 
scour many acres is what gives Labradors such a value over pottering 
strains of flat-coats. 

A capacious but not necessarily ugly mouth is an advantage in 
a retriever ; there is an excusable tendency in a small-mouthed dog 
to pinch his game. When entering a puppy to game it is a good 
plan to use a cold bird, and nothing is better than a cleanly shot old 
partridge. It is not too big, and the puppy will be free from the 
temptation to express warm juices; will find later on the scent of 
warm game extra strong by comparison, and acquire the valuable 
habit of picking up cold game which otherwise might be lost. A 
wood-pigeon is a very bad bird for a young dog to retrieve; careful 
as he may be, it will fill his mouth with feathers. There are plenty 
of other tight-feathered birds available when game is not. A 
dummy for retrieving practice should be oblong in shape, so that 
the holding of game across the mouth may be taught. 

A thorough course of retrieving dead birds is advisable before a 
puppy is allowed to try his nose and mouth onarunner. He can 
be taught to follow atrail by dragging,a dead bird on astring. The 
mouth of many a promising puppy has been spoiled by his well- 
meant efforts to manage a runner. It is sheer folly to allow an 
inexperienced puppy to tackle a full-grown pheasant, particularly an 
old cock. It is only natural that teeth should be used to suppress 
spurs and wings, not to mention the mere holding of a strong bird. 
I once saw a man enter a Labrador puppy at an old cock pheasant 
that was lying on his back, in full view at the edge of a ride, tearing 
the air with his spurs. 

A great object of a young dog’s training is to impress on him 
that his mission in life is to find birds you cannot find yourself. So 
when he has seen, say, five birds fall, make him follow at heel while 
you pick up four, and then order him to find the other. You can 
instil the idea with dummies. 

I do not say that a good flat-coat is inferior to a good 
Labrador. But I do say that no sort of retriever can excel a good, 
well-trained Labrador for brilliance, dash, pace, diligence, nose, and 
obedience, both on land and water. 


THE WAY OF A HOOSHTA 
BY FIRTH SCOTT 


As it steamed slowly through the Suez Canal the vessel swung 
past a gap in the sand-heaps piled on the bank, and a great expanse 
of desert waste, stretching through shimmering haze to a skyline 
range of hills, came into view, with a camel train, somewhere on the 
road from Arabia, making its way slowly, solemnly, slouchingly. 

The eyes of a youthful passenger caught sight of it. At once, 
after the manner of his kind, he gave tongue to his delight. 

“Camels! Camels! Real live camels! Look at them!” he 
cried. 

The least somnolent turned in their deck-chairs lazily; the 
old Australian, sitting with a rug round his knees and a cloth cap on 
his head—he maintained he had not been warm since he left the 
sandflats of Pilbarra—roused himself to look. Then he rose to his 
feet and leaned on the traffrail, a smile of pleasure on his face. 

‘* The friend of man—especially some men,” he said. ‘A great 
beast is the camel. There are camels in Australia—it’s the only 
alien allowed to land without paying a poll-tax. I’ve seen ’em 
coming on to the goldfields in the early days with their tongues 
hanging out for want of a drop of the water they were carrying on 
their backs. More than once when I’ve been bushed their pads have 
saved me.” 

‘‘Pads? What are pads?” the youthful passenger cried. 

The old man pointed away over the desert where an 
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indistinct streak showed on the sand from the edge of the canal far 
into the distance. 

“A camel, you see,” he said, ‘‘ hasn’t hoofs, but pads, and when 
he walks he flattens the soil till it’s marked with the pattern of his 
pads—that streak out there is a pad. It isn’t a track and it isn’t a 
trail—-it’s just a pad and that’s what a pad is.”’ 

‘** A good track for a horse,” someone remarked. 

The old man laughed. 

“Good? Well, yes. But don’t try it unless you can stick on 
closer than a limpet. Maybe you don’t know what a camel does for 
ahorse? No? Well, I’ll tell you. Take the slowest horse you can 
find and set him on a pad just after a camel has gone along. I tell 
you he’d break the record—win the Melbourne Cup, and that is the 
biggest race run in the world, you know.” 

He looked round for someone to contradict him so as to have 
an opportunity of sounding the praises of his own land; but no one 
spoke—the novelty of that entertainment had departed. 

““Camels helped me to make the best deal over a horse I ever 
made,” he went on. “I'll tell you the story if you care to hear it.” 

That was another matter, and the old man had an audience as 
he resumed his seat. 

“It happened this way,” he began. ‘‘I was down on my luck: 
about as far down as I could get, to be frank. I had footed it all the 
way to Broad Arrow and reached there stony broke and hungry. 
If you don’t know what it is to be stony broke and hungry, you 
don’t know what life is—not the pleasant sort of life, maybe ; but you 
can take it from me the best of life isn’t the most pleasant while it’s 
passing. It’s queer, but a man likes best, in later years, to think of 
the hard times he has had rather than the soft. But there, you'll 
find that out for yourselves some day and won’t believe me till you do. 

‘Well, as I was saying, I was down to bed rock. I sat on the 
top rail of a fence before pushing into the township, trying to scheme 
out what I was going to do and wondering what chance there was of 
meeting someone I knew, when down the track there came a horse 
and sulky driven by a chap who was just about as full as a man may 
be. I expected to see him fall out every yard, but he held on till he 
was opposite to me, when he gave an extra lurch and landed out in 
the middle of the road. But it wasn’t him I noticed so much as the 
horse. Directly the reins fell loose it stopped dead. 

““* That’s queer,’ I said to myself and got down off the fence to 
inquire into things a bit. I went up to the horse and had a look at 
it. I was puzzled till I put my hand over its eyes, first over one and 
then over the other. It was blindin both and yet you wouldn’t have 
thought so by just looking. 
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‘*When I had finished with the horse I turned to the driver, 
who lay where he had fallen. I pulled him to the side of the track 
and tried to make him sit up; but it was no good, so I put him where 
he would be safe, and got in the sulky for a turn along the track, as 
I felt a bit curious to learn how that blind horse went. 

“The horse was all right in a general sort of way, except that it 
was a bit timid and inclined to be slow and wouldn’t put his head 
up or pull. I gave hima good trial and when I came back to see 
how the owner was getting along what did I find but two policemen 
—traps we call them in the bush—standing over him. 

‘One of them beckoned me to hurry. 

*** Here, you,’ he called out as I drove up. ‘The Crown wants 
the use of your horse and sulky to fetch a medical officer. You'll 
find him at the hospital two miles away and the Crown will allow 
you ten bob a mile, so travel.’ 

*** He looks a bit bad,’ I said, looking down at the poor chap. 
‘Who is he?’ 

“«* Stranger to us; but you get along, or I’ll take the sulky and 
go myself,’ the trap answered. 

“Well, as I said, I was stony broke and hungry, and ten bob a 
mile for two miles twice wasn’t to be sneezed at; so off I went as 
fast as I could make the old blind horse go. We’d gone about a 
mile almost as fast as a funeral when all of a sudden the old horse 
put his head in the air, pricked up his ears and went off at a pace 
that nearly sent me out of the sulky. You never saw a finer trotter 
in your life than that old horse was at the moment, and I was 
puzzled to know just what had happened to him till I heard a man’s 
voice in the bush to the left crying ‘ Hooshta! hooshta!’ which is 
camel talk for ‘Lie down.’ I knew what was in the wind then— 
there were camels about, and though old Blindy could not see them, 
he could smell them, which was worse. 

‘It did not take long to reach the hospital at the pace we were 
going ; but when I turned, with the doctor beside me, to drive back 
to where the owner was waiting, all the fire had gone out of the 
horse and he barely crawled, until my passenger began to say things 
about me and the horse which weren’t altogether pretty. But I said 
nothing till we came near the spot where the camels were camped. 
Then I turned sharp to the doctor. 

«Tf you want to know,’ I said, shortly, ‘this horse is the 
greatest trotter for speed anywhere in Australia, if not in the world. 
I’ve trained him to go slow like this near a town because I use him 
for trotting matches and it don’t do to show what his pace is too soon. 

*** Shouldn’t think it did,’ scoffed the doctor. ‘Where do you 
carry it? Got it under the seat in a box, or—— ’ 
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““T saw the ears go up. 
shake and said ‘ Hooshta!’ 

**T don’t know what the doctor was going to say. I don’t think 
he knew himself a moment later, for the way that old horse went off 
nearly lifted him out overthe back of the sulky, and until I pulled 
in alongside the policemen and the chap who had fallen out on the 
track, the doctor couldn’t get his mouth open for the breeze. 

‘He jumped out and stood over the man, who was lying pretty 
much as I had left him. 

““* Dead. Heart failure. Too much drink,’ he exclaimed, and 
turned back to me. ‘Come on,’ he added, as he got into the sulky 
again, ‘I want to see some more trotting.’ 

**T looked from him to the constables. 

*** There'll be an inquest,’ one of them said. 

*‘* All right, send me on word. I’ve an important operation 
waiting at the hospital and can’t stop now,’ the doctor answered, as 
he nudged me to start. 

*“** How about that ten bob a mile?’ I called out. 

‘*The traps were stooping over the man to lift him up, and one 
of them looked round. 

** «Send in your voucher and 1’ll send it on to the department, 
and when they’ve made inquiries and are satisfied you call round at 
the station and get it,’ he said. 

*** This afternoon ?’ I said. 

** He stood up and stared at me. 

“* This afternoon? This day twelve months, more like,’ he 
replied. 

‘Well, that settled the business for me. How could a man 
who was stony broke and hungry wait twelve months for his cash ? 

““*Goon. Shake up the gee,’ the doctor said, as he dug his 
elbow into my ribs again. 

“TI looked at him out of the corner of my eye. He was watching 
the old blind crock as a man only looks at a horse when it has got a 
hold of him. Talk about a woman getting hold of a man! I tell 
you if a man with an eye for a horse gets taken with one there’s 
nothing in the world he won’t do to own it. And the more he can’t 
get that horse the more he wants to. That’s what had happened to 
the doctor—I saw that at a glance—and I was stony broke and 
hungry, with twelve months to wait for my cash, and old Blindy 
wanting an owner!” 

The old man broke off to chuckle. 

** You sold it ?”’ someone asked. 

**T told the doctor I had come to make a few trotting matches 
if 1 could get anyone foolish enough to put up money against my 


I leaned forward, gave the reins a 
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champion. I offered to let him stand in with me if he did what he 
could to fix up any matches for me and told him all the fairy tales 
I could raise on the spur of the moment about what the horse could 
do and had done; and the more I talked the more he got set on the 
horse and the slower I made it crawl, until the doctor was nearly 
bursting with rage and anxiety to own the creature. 

‘“** Til tell you what,” he exclaimed suddenly; “I'll buy him!” 

‘* We were getting close to the camel camp, so I pulled up old 
Blindy and looked round at the doctor as though he had said the 
cruellest thing to me I had ever heard in all my life. 

***Sell him?’ I said. ‘What, sell my bread and butter ? 
Sell my——’ 

*** ll give you twenty pounds for him!’ he went on, excitedly. 

““T laughed at him. ‘ Twenty pounds wouldn’t buy a hoof of 
him,’ I answered. 

‘“** That be skied fora yarn,’ he cried. ‘ How much do you want ?’ 

*** Tyon’t want to sell,’ I answered. 

*** See here, I'll give you fifty,’ he said. 

*** You'll have to double that before we begin to talk,’ I replied. 

‘“** IT don’t see a hundred in that old screw,’ he said, trying to 
speak off-handed. 

*** That’s right,’ I answered. ‘ Besides, he’s a horse that wants 
someone who knows how to drive.’ 

Know how to drive? I can drive anything with hair on it 
against any man living,’ the doctor cried, and I knew I’d got him 
on the raw; so I started the old horse slowly and said nothing. 

*“* Drive!’ snorted the doctor; ‘I can teach you, anyhow. 
If you want to see how that horse should be handled, give me 
the reins.’ 

“J saw old Blindy twitch his ears and raise his head. I slipped 
the reins into the doctor’s hands. 

““* Hold on; for the love of heaven hold on!’ I said, in a 
whisper. ‘ He’s a terror with a strange hand on the reins,’ adding 
to the horse, ‘ Steady on now, Hooshta!’” 

The old man slapped his thigh, and looked round with a 
benevolent smile on his face. 

‘“‘The old horse might have known what the game was,” he 
said. ‘It was no trot this time, but a fair racing gallop, and we 
flew along with the sand flung up from each wheel like the foam 
off a ship’s bows. I reckoned each stride would settle the shafts 
and pitch us out in a heap on the track. The doctor knew what he 
was doing when he had the reins in his hands, so I let him have it 
all his own way till we came near the hospital, when I reached 
across and took the reins out of his fingers. 
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““* He’s a bit too much for you,’ I said, quietly, as I pulled 
old Blindy to a crawl. 

“¢Too much for me? Poof! I can drive him as I like— 
I've never seen a horse yet I couldn’t do what I like with,’ he 
cried, hotly. 

‘** You’ve seen one now,’ I answered. ‘ You’ve seen one you 
can’t even buy, let alone drive.’ 

““*Name your price,’ he cried, as excited as a two-year-old 
after a new toy. 

‘So by way of encouraging him I said five hundred. 

““«T’ll give you a cheque,’ he said, with his nose in the air. 

“IT smiled at him in a friendly sort of way. ‘Doc,’ I said, 
‘ we’re strangers, and I : 

“You can hold the horse till the cheque is cashed,’ he 
interrupted. ‘Leave it at the Club Hotel for me when you have 
been to the bank,’ he added as he jumped out, for we had reached 
the hospital gates. 

“‘ He was back in a minute, looking as black as thunder, to give 
me his cheque. 

“‘*There’s your money, and I never want to see your face 
again,’ he said, as he flung round again and left me. 

“‘ The cheque was all right; and as soon as I had cashed it I 
took the old horse and sulky over to the hotel and turned them into 
the yard. As a fair thing, I wrote out a receipt for the money, 
describing the horse and putting in that it was bought after trial 
and inspection with all risks, faults, and defects. I left that with 
the hotel proprietor for the doctor, who was to call later for the 
horse and sulky.” 

‘What happened then ?”’ someone asked. 

“Then? Oh, then I had a feed and made tracks and haven’t 
been in those parts since.” 

“ But how about the doctor? Didn’t he ever——” 

‘‘ Well, I did hear,” the old man said, “that he got a bit 
vexed. You see, the chap who owned the horse—he ran a sly grog 
shanty away in the bush—came to hear where the horse was. 
The chap I saw fall out on the track had borrowed the horse and 
sulky without leave, and so the owner was bound to make inquiries 
to find out what had happened. It was when he came along and 
met the doctor there was trouble. I did hear the court was as 
funny as a circus when the case came on. The doctor proved he 
had bought the horse and sulky fair and square, and produced the 
receipt I had left for him. You see he had only been in Australia a 
few months and hadn’t quite got used to the climate when I met him. 

““When the owner saw that receipt he nearly died. ‘Five 
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hundred quid!’ he cried. ‘You gave five hundred quid for that 
old blind crock ?’ 

‘“** Blind ?’ says the doctor; ‘he’s no more blind than I am— 
think I don’t know a horse when I see one? Why, that horse is 
the biggest trotter there is in Australia.’ . 

‘“‘ The court was interested at that and went outside to have a 
look at the great trotter and put the doctor up to show off its paces. 
But how could old Blindy show off when there were no camels 
about to give him a lead, and no one crying ‘Hooshta’? The 
doctor flogged at him and tugged his mouth till the reins nearly 
broke; and what with the owner jumping round yelling out about 
the five hundred pounds, and the court holding its sides, and little 
things like that, the doctor went off pop again, jumped out of the 
sulky and cleared. So the owner won his case and drove back to 
his shanty in his own conveyance, and everyone was satisfied.” 

The old man’s glance wandered away over the desert, where 
the camels were growing hazy in the distance. 

* Well, that’s the yarn,” he said. ‘‘ The camels reminded me 
of it. Yes, they’re friends of man all right if you know how to use 
them. They did me a good turn once when I was stony brokeand I 
don’t forget it. Good luck to you, old Hooshtas, good luck 
to you!” 
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THE DOG PACK AT EXERCISE AT THE KENNELS 


SOME FAMOUS ENGLISH HUNTS 
THE QUORN 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY LEONARD WILLOUGHBY 


Ir has often been my wonder what our ancient forbears would 
say could they but see our great fox-hunting establishments as they 
are to-day. I cannot but think that their astonishment would be 
unbounded, not only at the way things are done, but also at the 
marvellous improvement in hunt horses and hounds since their time. 
It would be of interest to watch their faces at the covert-side as 
they studied the present-day methods of huntsmen; it would be 
equally amusing to see these old worthies as hounds dash from 
covert after their fox with a field of over four hundred splen- 
didly mounted men and women tearing helter-skelter after them. 
Dear, dear me! I fear they would sadly disapprove all this bustle 
and scurry, for their ways of hunting were slow and sure. There 
was no mad racing or jealous riding then, for they were out to hunt, 
to see hounds work, and this they did and thoroughly enjoyed in a 
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way perhaps few men experience to-day. Hunting has entirely 
altered of late years; and as a consequence, though a hundred men 
hunt where one was wont to, it is possible that out of the thousands 
who were out somewhere or other every day of the week from August 
to April, scarcely a tithe of them saw or understood much 
of hound-work. Hounds having gradually been bred for pace, 
it is therefore quite understandable that when they are running on 
a good-scenting day, especially in an enclosed country, it is no easy 
task, even when well mounted, to hope to live with them, at any 
rate near enough to see all their work. As this article, however, 


CAPTAIN HON. W. FORESTER, CAPTAIN J. FITZGERALD, MISS FORESTER, CAPTAIN FORESTER 
(MASTER OF THE QUORN), MISS ALINE FORESTER, AND MRS. FORESTER 


is not intended as a dissertation on ancient history, nor as a 
criticism on present-day riding—a subject which is well open in 
some very well-known hunts to severe comment—I will keep to my 
line, which this month takes me through the Quorn country. 

It is not certain when that which is now the Quorn country was 
first hunted. Probably the early sportsmen hunted here as they did 
in other parts of England, for such deer, hare, fox, or badger as came 
inthe way. There were no orthodox hunts in very early days, nor 
was the country divided up into strictly defined boundaries, as it is 
now. Those who kept packs of hounds then hunted enormous 
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districts, as for instance the Lords Berkeley, who covered the country 
from Berkeley in Gloucester to Charing Cross in London. Even 
when fox-hunting commenced the Masters were free to hunt over 
wide districts which nowadays are hunted by several packs of hounds. 
The Quorn country, as it now is, formed part of the territory over 
which Mr. Thomas Boothby hunted till he died in 1753. 

His home, Tooley Park, which is now in the Atherstone country, 
was the centre from which he hunted Leicestershire. Born in 1677, 
he at the age of twenty was Master of the pack which passed 
into the possession of Hugo Meynell. For five and fifty years he 


SAXELBYE PARK HOUSE, CAPTAIN FORESTER’S RESIDENCE 


hunted hounds, pledging himself to no particular form of venery, 
for he took the stag, fox, or hare with impartiality, suiting his own 
tastes and studying no man’s. All who kept hounds at that time 
hunted much in the same way, their hounds being of a very promis- 
cuous kind to whom no game came amiss. This sport owners 
of hounds shared with their few immediate neighbours. Boothby 
hunted much in Charnwood Forest, one of the Royal preserves from 
the Conqueror’s day ; but as to his doings, or the sport he showed, no 
record seems to have been kept. All that has been preserved is his 
silver horn on which appears the legend, ‘‘ With this horn he hunted 
the first pack of foxhounds then in England fifty-five years. Born 
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1677. Died 1752.” After his death came Meynell, the man destined 
to complete the gradual evolution of sport, which during Boothby’s 
reign had been in a transition stage for fifty years. It was 
Meynell who first recognised that finest of all attributes in the 
foxhound—the drive; and this he fostered and developed, teach- 
ing his hounds to hurry after their quarry, his contemporaries 
believing in capturing their foxes by dogged persistence alone. But 
this kind of hunting was doomed ; for Mr. Meynell proved the 
superiority of hismethods. Thus it came about that the metamor- 
phosis of fox-hunting was completed during his reign, the essential 


THE MASTER 


point to remember being that he introduced the quick system of 
hunting, and with it induced the production of high-class animals, 
both horse and hound. 

From Meynell’s system has grown the modern style of fox- 
hunting, though it is true he did things which might to-day be much 
questioned. However, in breeding hounds he endeavoured to com- 
bine strength with beauty, and steadiness with high mettle. His 
idea of shape was a hound with a short back, open chest, straight 
legs, and compact feet. These were the first and greatest points in 
form. In quality, fine noses and stout runners were his first 
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consideration. He broke in his hounds at hare in the spring, 
to find out their propensities, and he drafted according to their 
defects. When hunting commenced, his hounds were hunted 
in the woodlands amidst abundance of foxes for two months. 
In November the pack was divided into the young and old packs, 
the latter consisting of three-year-olds and upwards, no two-year- 
olds being admitted except those of the highest abilities. The 
young hounds hunted twice a week as much in woodlands as 
possible; but they always had a few steady old hounds with them. 
Skirting, overrunning the scent, and babbling, were considered the 
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greatest faults; what he sought were true guiders in hard running, 
and close patient hunters in a cold scent, together with stoutness. 
Mr. Meynell, as Mr. R. C. Vyner in his ‘‘ Notitia Venatica ” tells us, 
prided himself on the steadiness and docility of his hounds, and their 
hunting through sheep and hares, which they did in a most surprising 
manner. He seldom or never attempted to lift his hounds through 
sheep, and from habit, and the great flocks the hounds were accus- 
tomed to, they carried the scent on most correctly and expeditiously. 
Mr. Meynell was not fond of casting hounds: when once they were 
laid on to the line of scent he left it tothem; he only encouraged them 
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to take pains, and kept aloof, so that even the steam of the horses 
could not interfere with the scent. 

Mr. Meynell had at no time more than three or four sub- 
scribers to his hounds, and at first only two—Lord R. Cavendish 
and Mr. Boothby, brother to the lady who became Mr. Meynell’s 
second wife. The hounds in those days were kept at Great Bowden 
Inn, while Mr. Meynell lived for some time with Mr. Boothby at 
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Langton Hall. During the season he usually killed from thirty- 
seven to forty-six brace of foxes; but it must be remembered that 
hounds only hunted three days a week, and that neither Master nor 
hunt servants were provided with more than one horse per day. 
Meynell’s diet was peculiar, for he endeavoured to take the greatest 
amount of nourishment in the least possible compass. His usual 
hunting breakfast consisted of as much as a small teacup would 
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contain of a pound of veal condensed. His pocket was always for- 
tified with a small bottle of stimulus similar to that carried in the 
present day; but instead of eau-de-vie, port, or whisky, it contained 
a far better stomachic in the shape of veritable tincture of rhubarb, to 
the use of which he was much addicted. 

I have already mentioned that it was at this time that hard 
riding to hounds first began, and it was the example set by Mr. Childe, 
of Kinlet Hall, Shropshire, a sportsman of the highest order, and a 
great personal friend of Mr. Meynell’s, that the leading members of 
the Quorn followed, much to the disgust of sportsmen of the old 
school. But the hard riders had their way, and though it mili- 
tated somewhat against the science of hunting, it gave more zest 
to the sport. Mr. Meynell died 14th December, 1808, in his 74th 
year, a model ofa Master of Hounds. He was the most successful 
sportsman of his time, and possessed of a strong and vigorous mind, 
joined with much perseverance as well as ardour in his favourite 
pursuit, and bringing faculties to bear upon sport asa science. 

To endeavour to write a true, full, and complete history of the 
Quorn Hunt from Hugo Meynell’s reign down to that of Captain 
Frank Forester, the present Master, would be a highly interesting 
task, though I fear a somewhat lengthy one. Yet to attempt to 
comprise all that should in justice be said of this most famous ot 
all hunts into a few words is an impossibility, for one lays oneself 
open to criticism on the score of leaving unsaid those things that 
ought to have been said. Since the day when Mr. T. Boothby 
began to hunt the country in 1698 there have been twenty-six 
Masters, including the present one. This ina period of 212 years 
gives an average of eight years’ mastership to each of the twenty-six 
different gentlemen. But, on analysing the matter closer, I find that 
out of the 212 years I mention, Mr. Boothby was Master fifty-five 
years, and Mr. Hugo Meynell forty-seven years. Thus 102 years is 
occupied by these two alone. The remaining 110 years, divided by 
twenty-four, gives an average of a little over four years for each 
Master ; though, asa matter of fact, Mr. Assheton Smith put in eleven, 
Sir Richard Sutton nine, and Mr. Coupland fourteen years. The 
nearest approach to these were Lord Stamford and Captain Burns- 
Hartopp, both of whom were seven years in command; Mr. Greene 
and Lord Lonsdale were six and five years respectively at the head 
of affairs. 

The mastership of the Quorn Hunt, as may be supposed, is 
scarcely a sinecure; rather is it a very anxious undertaking, anda 
position which is open to every sort and kind of criticism. Fur- 
ther, it is by no means an inexpensive one, and the qualities of tact 
and judgment necessary to it are exceedingly rare. However, the 
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Quorn has been singularly fortunate in its Masters and huntsmen ; 
there are names of both in its archives that can never die, men who 
have made hunting what it now is the finest sport in the world. It is, 
we all know, the fashion to decry hunts other than those to which 
we ourselves belong. Why it should be, I cannot for the life of me 
understand. The ready sneer, the fault-finding, the ever-making of 


odious comparisons, are utterly unworthy of generous fox-hunters. 


LEAF WITH AN ARMFUL OF WHELPS 


Indeed, to hear men grumble and grouse, one would almost imagine 
that Masters themselves could control scent. A Master, no matter 
who he may be, is, after all, only a human being, with human limi- 
tations as to what can be done. To expect the impossible is as 
childish as it is to cry for the moon. Of course there are cases 
where a Master who isa novice at hunting hounds, and knows nothing 
or next to nothing about it, yet insists on trying his hand at the work, 
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and sport in consequence suffers. On the other hand, when a Master 
does all he can to promote sport and keep up the ancient glories of 
the hunt, by breeding only from the best kennels, by employing the 
best obtainable hunt servants and mounting them well, by studying 
the farmer and covert-owners, and by a generous expenditure of his 
own personal means, then nothing but the utmost loyalty from 
members of the hunt is his due, and everything possible should be 
done to assist him. Perhaps, however, the bark of these grumblers is 
worse than the bite, and the letting-off of steam is their safety 
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valve—let us at least hope so. Nevertheless, I generally find that 
those who criticise most are they who themselves live in glass houses, 
and whose knowledge of sport is perhaps a little more limited than 
they would have one to suppose. One wonders, indeed, what the 
establishments would be like under their regime, or what the criti- 
cisms would be then. Perhaps, however, in the interests of sport 
it is fortunate they never have been, and never will be, at the head 
of affairs. The Quorn, like every other hunt in the country, has its 
critics. There are some who find fault with the hounds, the foxes, 
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the kennels, the huntsman, the farmers, fences, scent, and naturally 
also, to make things quite complete, the Master. Of course every 
man has a right to his own opinions and ideas, and opinions differ in 
most things in every phase of life. Yet those who know anything at 
all about hounds, horses, or hunting, seldom are very far apart in their 
ideas, or far out in their verdicts. 

In making the foregoing remarks I am in no way alluding to 
any hunt in particular, but to grumblers generally, of whom there 
are plenty in every hunt, and whom nothing will ever please. It is 
a brigade which has long existed, and will, I am confident, still be 
going strong, long, long after I who write, and you, my 1eaders, who 
glance at my words, have gone to ground. There never have been, 
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and never will be, the Master and huntsman and pack which will 
please all, and having arrived at this point and agreed at least so 
far, let us take a look at the Quorn as they are to-day under the able 
and admirable mastership of Captain Forester. It was in 1870 that 
Mr. Coupland became Master when he purchased the Craven Hounds 
from Mr. George Wills. This pack is therefore the nucleus of the 
present one, as it was never dispersed. Previously to 1870 each suc- 
ceeding Master owned the hounds, an arrangement I am inclined to 
think a good one, as with the rapid succession of Masters in such a 
country as the Quorn the hounds are sometimes apt to be the last 
thing considered if they are not the property of the Master. At the 
present time the pack consists of fifty-four and a half couple, 
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according to the Hound List of 1909. Of these only seven 
and a half couple are four years old, and none of any age above 
that. This leaves forty-seven couple of hounds of the age of one, 
two, and three years. 

This, I think, speaks for itself. The pack is certainly a very 
useful working one, and owing to a largely increased breeding depart- 
ment the kennel is now full of young hounds. Taking the kennel 
through, the Belvoir blood predominates, quite seven-eighths of the 
pack being full of it. They have a very level appearance and are 
good-coloured hounds, naturally showing a lot of Belvoir tan. They 
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have good necks, shoulders, ribs, with deep open chests, and though 
not heavy-boned hounds, have quite enough for a galloping country 
like the Quorn. Their feet are compact, their backs are short, 
and their loins powerful. The bitches are first-rate in their 
work, draw well, and are very quick to the horn. They have 
also plenty of drive and tongue, and tremendous speed. The dog 
pack has greatly improved in the last few seasons, and now consists 
of a good-looking lot of workmanlike hounds. It is indeed quite 
possible with this year’s entry they will be as good as the bitches, 
and this being so, the pack as a whole should be first rate. 
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Of the hounds other than those with Belvoir blood are four 
good-looking four-season hounds, Comfort, Courtly, Ruby, and 
Wilful, by Lord Galway’s Manager. There are also three four- 
season hounds, Hengler, Heedless, and Restless, by Brocklesby 
Sandow, and one four-season hound, Merrylass, by Bicester Deemster. 
Of the three-season hounds, Vanity, Virulent, Vixen, and Vesper, by 
Lord Bathurst’s Hardstaff, are all that remain of those from else- 
where than the Belvoir kennels. Perhaps the best-looking of the 
pack are Caroline by Belvoir Valesman, Galloper by Belvoir Game- 
boy, Hostess by Maltster, all four-season hounds, while Senator by 
Statesman, Driver, Dexter, Dainty, Diligent, and Dowager by 
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Belvoir Ragman, are the pick of the three-season hounds. 
Glider by Belvoir Gameboy, Remus by Belvoir Ragman, Wag- 
tail and Willing by Belvoir Worcester, are two-season hounds which 
take my fancy; as do Contest by Vanquisher, Patience, Piety 
by Belvoir Gameboy, Racket, Rally, and Rapture by Belvoir 
Ragman, Valiant by Belvoir Helper, and Victory by Belvoir 
Warlaby of the one-season hounds. 

The kennels are situated about one and a half miles 
from Barrow-on-Stoar, and stand on high ground command- 
ing a fine view. They are imposing-looking buildings of red 
brick, are erected on strong clay subsoil, and consequently are 
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very healthy. They were built in 1905 at a cost of about £14,000, 
the accommodation for hounds, horses, and servants being all that 
could be desired, and in fact I think there are no kennels in the 
kingdom to equal them. They contain four good airy lodging-rooms 
and large court-yards, and in the centre a large drawing-room 
opening into the feeding-room. There is also a short covered way 
into the boiling-house on the north side, the accommodation 
for kennelmen being in rear of the building. Two grass yards with 
small kennel attached and a large number of whelping places 
adjoining, and a good hospital separated from the main kennel, con- 
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sisting of two lodging-rooms each capable of holding eight couples of 
hounds, are first-rate additions to any kennels, and these of the 
Quorn are really excellent. There are about thirty-five hunt-horses 
on the average, the larger proportion of which are well-bred medium- 
sized animals mostly up to thirteen stone. There are also several 
smaller ones used for exercise work. The hunt servants I consider 
are extremely well mounted on horses suitable to the country, and 
this is a matter Captain Forester is particular about. George Leaf, 
who came in 1908 as huntsman from Lord Middleton’s hounds 
in Yorkshire, was previously first whip to the Pytchley for six 
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seasons, as he was also with the Blankney. Leaf, both as a hunts- 
man, a rider, and in kennel, has a high reputation. As Quorn hunts- 
man he has followed some of the very finest huntsmen in the world, 
and he has a somewhat critical field to please. He is admittedly 
showing excellent sport. The foxes he is set to catch are real good 
natural bred and reared ones, and consequently are wild and take a 
good deal of catching. 

There is not an artificial earthin the hunt. It is not a good-scent- 
ing country as a whole, unless the ground is very wet. The best- 
scenting portion is what is known as the Friday country, viz. that 


THE MASTER'S DAUGHTER, MISS FORESTER 


south of the railway between Melton and Leicester. The Mon- 
day country is the next best; this is north of the kennels. 
The fences are strong, white-thorn cut and layered, and there 
is a good deal of timber. In fact there is every description of fence, 
and a horse that can jump boldly and also that can gallop is essential. 
And perhaps nowhere—save with the Pytchley—are such “* fields” to 
be seen of splendidly-mounted horsemen and women. From two 
hundred and fifty to four hundred or more are to be seen out on 
Mondays and Fridays, mounted on the finest hunters in the world, 
and most of them hard riders. Farmers are not out much; for, 
though hunting is as popular as ever it was, it was never much ofa 
NO. CLXXXIV. VOL. xxx1.— November 1910 NWN 
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country for farmers’ hunting at any period, it being mostly grazing 
land and small farms. However, they are a sporting lot of men, 
and their wire all comes down each season, which is a sign of good 
feeling on their side, and tact on the part of the Master. 

I have already referred to the difficulties of the mastership of 
the Quorn and the attributes necessary to fill the position. The 
hunt have in Captain Forester a sterling sportsman. Never was 
there a keener man to hounds, or a better Master as to details. A 
disciplinarian both in the kennel and the field, he fulfils his most 
difficult and anxious duties with complete success. A first-rate 
rider to hounds, and no mean huntsman when occasion demands 
it, he is entirely worthy to figure in the list of names of those who 
have filled the position before him. The worst that can be said 
of him is that he evinces a little trop de zéle sometimes ; but this 
is the most forgivable of all venial offences, for a Master who is not 
keen is no sort of use with the Quorn. A descendant of a fine old 
Shropshire family, a family the head of whom has the rare privilege, 
granted by Henry VIII, of standing covered in the presence 
of his sovereign, Captain Forester served some years in the 
3rd Hussars, and is a Deputy Lieutenant for co. Durham. 

Captain Forester was born September 7, 1860, and has there- 
fore just completed his half-century. He married, April 10, 1894, 
Aline, eldest daughter of Sir Powlett Milbank, Bart. Though he 
does not occupy a place of his own in Leicestershire, he lives at 
Saxelbye Park, near to the kennels, a house belonging to Mr. C. W. 
Wright, of Notts cricket fame. Asa Master of Hounds, owner of 
racehorses, a game shot and sportsman generally, he can hold his 
own with most men, but nowhere more conspicuously than when 
galloping across the wide green pasture-lands in the cream of Leices- 
tershire, in command of the ranks of brilliant horsemen and women 
racing for all they are worth behind him in their endeavour to live 
with the Quorn. 
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FISHING-BOATS ON THE DANUBE 


A DAY’S PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING IN THE 
DOBROGEA 


BY ROOK CARNEGIE 


Ir is quite possible that some of my readers will ask ‘‘ Where's 
that?” Let me say that it is that part of Roumania lying between 
the Danube and Bulgaria, and bounded, as the geographies say, on 
the east by the Black Sea. It is historically interesting as having 
been given back to Roumania, its former possessor in early times, 
in exchange for ceding Bessarabia to Russia, one of the most bare- 
faced ‘‘ rushes”’ of modern politics. 

The first of many days among its hills and valleys, it remains 
fresher in my memory than subsequent ones. If its description give 
to my readers a quarter of the pleasure that its re-telling does to me, 
I shall be amply satisfied. 

We were four, of whom two have since “ gone over,” Runnicles, 
our host, most paradoxical of characters, and Stuart, the dear old 
‘* Major,” done to death by Kurds near Batoum, in the disturbances 
of a year or two ago. Billie, now waxing wealthy if not fat on 
corn-cake at Hull, and my humble self, remain “to tell the tale.” 
We were to have been five, but it was a hard-and-fast rule with 
Runnicles, our host, never to wait a minute after seven ; and though 
the German consul was seen speeding down the cliffs above, still the 
order was given to Spiro, our Greek crew, to put off. 

The launch turns slowly round, and away we spin over the 
broad breast of Father Danube, passing on our right rows of 
curiously shaped, gaily painted Turkish craft, on which we see the 
cleanly crews engaged in washing and mending clothes, or squatting 
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in twos or threes, chatting and smoking on the brightly varnished 
decks, On the left a number of black-hulled “tramps” are lying in 
twos and threes along the quay, the Union Jack showing plentifully 
among the flags. So we puff rapidly on, passing a steamer just 
anchoring, the language proceeding from whose bows proclaims 
her to be a Britisher, and then, making a sweep to the right, enter 
one of the many branches of this great inland waterway, where 
beneath the placid waters lie the remains of a Turkish man-o’-war, 
Lufti Djelil, sunk by the Russian land batteries at the commence- 
ment of the war of 1877-78. 

So we sail on, leaving behind us a long, broadening ripple on 
the surface of the river, the sun, now high and glaring, making the 
river, for the nonce, ‘‘ blue” Danube. As we proceed we pass one 
or two boatloads of pleasure-bent peasantry bound for the town, 
all in their quaint national costume, almost identical with that 
worn by their forefathers when Trajan and his conquering legions 
marched through the land, and chanting together, to the music ofa 
reed-pipe, some of their wild, sad, national songs. Our steam 
whistle scares from the reed- and willow-clad banks numbers of 
storks, bitterns, herons, and the other hundred and one species of 
bird-life to be found in the marshes bordering the stream’s course. 
At one spot there comes out one of the troops of practically wild 
swine that roam all the year in the marshes, feeding on dead fish 
and whatever other dainties they come across—nasty customers 
to have to do with if one happens to interfere with them. All of us 
could tell tales of narrow escapes from them. Strangely enough, 
they are amenable to the swineherds, though these latter are 
generally hard to find. 

Going round a bend we have before us the village of Machin, 
near which we intend landing, the sun glittering on the tin-roofed 
mosque and whitewashed minarets and cottages, with their back- 
ground of trees and blue mountains. On the quiet water about the 
landing-stage lie several caiques, the aforenamed craft and black 
canoes giving the village a particularly Oriental appearance ; it is, 
in fact, to all intents and purposes ‘‘ Turkish,” though now under 
Roumanian rule, which is shown by a few militiamen in black 
sheepskin caps, blue tunics, grubby white breeches, and sandals, 
lounging about the small “‘ quay.” 

As we pass the village we sound our whistle; at its summons 
several small Turkish carts, on the look-out for a fare, start off for 
the spot where they know gunners generally land, and, we having 
anchored and got ashore by means of a ladder and a board carried on 
the launch’s side for such purposes, are ready for us. We pick out 
two, the drivers of which we know of old, and strike a bargain for 
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the day. They are to drive as long and as far as we demand and 
make themselves generally useful for five lei, i.c. four shillings each. 
Around have gathered a herd of little Turkish boys and girls, which 
it is impossible to distinguish, all being dressed in loose breeches to 
the ankles, on the chance of a scramble for a ten “bani” piece, or 
something to purloin, but fly off laughing and screaming as one of 
= a dachshund, pops about barking among their bare pink 
eels. 


ROUMANIAN MILITIAMAN AT OUR LANDING-PLACE 


Everything being packed into the carts, we settle ourselves as 
comfortably as we may on the wooden seats at the back of the 
springless vehicles, the dogs ‘‘among” our feet as they say in the 
North; the Turkish jehus give a whistle to their ponies, and we start 
off at a tearing pace, bumping in and out of the deep ruts in the sun- 
baked road, now banging against a stone, or along a narrow slanting 
path, with a cliff on one side and deep water on the other. Then 
across the open plain, the men racing one against the other, taking 
deep drains full tilt, they seeming to think the best way to cross 
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difficult places is to take them at arush. I wonder we do not come 
to grief or the carts go to pieces, but neither we nor they ever do. 
After close on an hour of this rattling, banging, and jolting, we pull 
up in along, broad valley running between the rising ground, on the 
one side covered with high maize fields, with the beetling crags and 
wooded heights of the Little Balkans on the other. It is covered 
by low brushwood, with here and there open patches of grass-land, 
stony and rocky, or long strips of maize and millet. The run up 
the river has made us hungry, so we settle ourselves in the scant 
shade afforded by some wild vine trailing over stunted oaks, and 


share a cold fowl and bread, washing it down with cool Roumanian 
wine. 
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AFTER THE BIRDS 


Then out come guns and cartridges; we fill one his belt and 
another his pockets; over our heads go game nets, and lighting 
pipes or cigarettes, we take our places and start off in a line through 
the brushwood, which in some places is so thick and tangled 
that we can hardly move; the pointers working backwards and 
forwards in the thin, the smaller dachshunds, admirably suited 
for such work, pushing and burrowing through the thick under- 
growth. Billie, who shoots at everything, brings down a small 
hawk, justifying himself with the declaration that he intends to 
stuff it. 

Suddenly Mistress Bessie pulls up and we move cautiously in, 
everyone at the ready; step by step we near the bushes on which 
she is dead, but nothing moves. Then the ‘‘ Major” goes forward 
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and gives them a kick, without result. Then he bends down, gropes 
in the rock and produces a large tortoise. Several times during 
the day we are disapp>inted by similar false points. Why they 
should deceive dogs’ noses I do not know, but the fact remains. 

We are nearing the edge of the brushwood when all at once, 
‘*‘ B-r-r-r!”’ up springs a covey to my right, I get one of them, and 
two more rising in front fall in turn to a right and left from 
Runnicles. We watch the covey, which is a big one, down the 
valley, and then circle round to it. Crossing a bit of open landa 
single bird gets up, and being hit by the Major shoots up into 
the clear air, higher, higher, and then parachutes slowly down, 


OUR HALTING-PLACE 


every marking on its feathers visible in the bright sunlight, and 
drops at our feet. ‘In the head,” says Stuart as he nets his bird. 
Once more we are in thick brushwood, where we put up, or 
rather ‘‘ Ilka’ does, another covey, from which we every one draw 
tribute. The rest disappear behind maize, so we follow up our 
original covey, which we finally flush—Billie and Runnicles scoring, 
Major and myself missing our chance through stopping to kill a four- 
foot-long snake. As we cannot mark them down exactly, and 
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the sun is high in the heavens—and with what brilliance it 
shines in these parts our streaming faces show—we direct our 
course towards a well, where we have arranged to meet the carts 
which we find waiting for us, the ponies outspanned and quietly 
munching at a heap of maize-sticks, given them by the Turks, who 
themselves are squatting on their haunches and smoking the inevit- 
able cigarette. We quickly send glasses of light cool wine down 
our dusty, dry throats, the curious, brightly painted wine-bottles 
keeping the liquid beautifully cold and sweet, and then begin to 
prepare lunch. Strips of dried beef, the native ‘‘ fleica,” are toasted 
over a wood fire by the Turks, but not before they have satisfied 
themselves it is not the flesh of the pig. This, with hard-boiled 
eggs, caviare, sardines, cold chicken and ham, makes a royal repast, 
finished off with some grapes brought from a small vineyard in the 
valley, two game-nets full costing us the extortionate price of ten 
hani—a penny ! 

After a comfortable smoke, we settle ourselves for a sleep in 
the shade of the bushes, with handkerchiefs or newspapers to keep 
off the myriads of flies, dreaming away into Devon valleys or 
Highland glens. 

Iam awake first and sketch the picturesque scene. Far behind, 
the blue mountains, showing a jagged outline against the pale azure 
sky. In the foreground, the picturesque carts, in the shade of 
which the Turks sleep, their scarlet fezes and sashes giving the 
necessary dash of colour. Behind, the long valley stretching in 
alternate lines of dark green and bright yellow brushwood and 
maize, over which shimmers the mirage, in one place producing a 
vision of water; and far above all, high up, soar a quadruple of 
vultures. Not a sound save the nois2 of the ponies munching, and 
far away down the valley the clank of sheep-bells. A lizard runs 
out from near us and stops to gaze at me, and then pops over 
Billie’s face, who starts up with a very singularly unoriental 
expression. The others rouse, the sketch-book is put away. We 
take a fresh stock of cartridges and make a line for where we left 
the coveys in the morning, and have not been going five minutes 
before up gets another large lot, of which we together secure a half- 
dozen. Coming up to where we expect to find the ‘early birds,” 
Bessie tells us we are not wrong, and we are all able to account for 
a bird each. Near here, too, we light on a few quail, lying beneath 
the leaves of some water-melons, and again put up a big hare, which 
I miss and Runnicles bags. They are extraordinarily large, some of 
them, in this country. 

Once more we find a covey and thin it by another three; this one, 
however, takes fright (no doubt it is one of those we have previously 
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shot into), the birds separate and make for the hills, and as it is no 
use following them there, we work round a big half-circle, but dis- 
cover no more partridge. They have probably been scared off by a 
goat-herd, who, in broad black hat, coarse linen shirt, rough flannel 
trousers, his feet swaddled in wrappings of the same, with untanned 
leather sandals over, and carrying a long hatchet-shod stick, is 
leading his flock of goats to water. On the outskirts of the pack 
stalk great gaunt wolf-like dogs; indeed, they have wolf blood in 


ROUMANIAN SHEPHERD 


them, as the shepherds, when they can get a young wolf, rear it to 
breed with their dogs; for the progeny are always most bitter against 
their wild relations, and are consequently preferred for sheep work. 

A goodly number of quail, however, are added to our nets, these 
birds lying in the shade of the maize and only moving out at day- 
light and sunset to feed. 

We are tired with our long day's tramp under the glaring 
Eastern sun, and what with the rough maize land and the thick 
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stunted oak and thorn bushes, intermingled with thick creepers, 
where one must step high at every pace watching not to catch one’s 
feet in them, one cannot but allow our booty is hard earned. 

In such land a long-haired dog is simply useless, as soon its 
ears and sides are one mass of burrs and other annoying seeds, 
which nearly drive it mad. 

Once more in our carts, we rattle merrily away. The sun is 
sinking as we drive through the village, where the women come out 
to see who passes, covering their faces with their long robes— 
which they wear that they may not be defiled by the gaze of man, 
or worse than that, a dog of a giaour. Down in the launch we see 
the red of Spiro’s cigarette like a glow-worm in the fast darkening 
evening. The Turks paid, we settle on board, great-coats on as a 
precaution against the marsh fever, and make a supper of the 
remains of our provisions. Soon we have before us the thousand 
and one stars of Brailas We run into our landing-place, and, 
packed with our impedimenta, tramp up the cliffs, now beginning 
to feel the stiffness of fatigue. 

“Cine e?”’ the gruff challenge of a sentinel echoes on the night 
air. We halt till he shuffles up, to explain that we are innocent 
gunners and not a Russian night attack, comforting the soldier with 
a few cigarettes, which will help to pass his long vigil; and so on 
home, well pleased with our day’s shooting in the Dobrogea. 
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ARROW-HEADED GATEWAY AT THE ROYAL TOMBS 


KOREA 
BY LADY WESTMACOTT 


THE simplest way to reach Korea from Europe is by the Siberian 
Railroad. Opinion varies greatly as to the interest or comfort of 
life during these ten days on the railway. So much depends on the 
individual point of view that there seems little use in generalising 
on the subject. Four express trains run every week from Moscow 
to Vladivostock, two belonging to the Russian Government, and 
the others to the International Sleeping-Car Company. I left 
Moscow by one of the latter, in what I considered a very comfort- 
able car, that held two long couches, an adjustable table, and 
a full-length mirror. This compartment I had to myself all the 
way. I can imagine it less comfortable had the train been more 
crowded. 

The food in the dining car was much better than anything that 
was ahead of me for some considerable time, though this again is a 
subject on which very contrary opinions are expressed. The train 
leaves Moscow at night, and in the course of the next day it crosses 
the Volga, which even so far north of the Caspian is a very wide 
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river, with numerous steamboats, and immense rafts looking like 
floating villages. The villages in European Russia are frequent, 
and men and women are to be seen working side by side in the 
grain and vegetable patches, cutting the former by hand. After 
miles and miles of birches and great fields of yellow mustard, the 
train crosses the Ural Mountains, and once in Siberia the change in 
the scenery is very marked. Omsk is passed, and then rolling 
prairie land succeeds, looking good pasturage for the huge herds of 
cows. The fourth day brings one to the junction for Tomsk. 
Irkutsk is said to be a modern little Paris, but I think that discovery 
was made by someone who was feeling gay. It strikes one from the 


CARRIAGE ON THE MUKDEN-ANTUNG RAILWAY 


train as a collection of churches. And the architecture of a Russian 
church is unique. Then comes Lake Baikal, where the train is 
changed for an identical one, and the route continues round the 
south of the lake, which formerly was crossed by ferry, or on the ice 
in winter. The scenery as the train skirts the lake is beautiful. It 
now, however, becomes much wilder, and to help the impression 
soldiers armed to the teeth board the train and accom pany it to its 
destination. Curious specimens of humanity are to be seen at the 
stations—gipsies, Manchus, Tartars, Cossacks, and Russian 
peasants munching the inevitable sunflower-seed. The train, 
which runs very punctually, makes long stops in order to load with 
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firewood, but one is glad of the opportunity to get a quarter of an 
hour's exercise, and to try to raise an appetite for the next meal. 
It is a very smooth-running line, and I know none on which one 
travels with so little effort, with such relaxed nerves, and so much 
comfort. At Harbin, the junction for Port Arthur and Mukden, this 
train is left, if one is going to Korea, and the journey is continued 
to Mukden in a much less luxurious manner. Mukden, the old 
Manchu capital, makes an interesting stopping-place, and gives the 
traveller new views on hotel life as it is in the East. If the journey 
in the Orient is extended to other countries, he learns to look back 


THE DERAILED ENGINE 


on the Astor House Hotel at Mukden as the acme of luxury; com- 
parisons indeed becoming odious later on. 

Korea has been called the Land of the Morning Calm and the 
Hermit Kingdom. But there is no calm for Korea latterly, either 
morning, noon, or night ; and the second title is equally as little 
applicable nowadays, for a line of railway enables one to enter 
Korea from the north or the south, and the number of tourists who 
visit this interesting country is increasing yearly. 

Before leaving England I had written to the Japanese Legation 
in London to ask them if the railway across Southern Manchuria 
was open for passengers; they replied that the line was working, 
but that they did not recommend it for ladies. As it fitted in best 
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with my plans, however, to go that way, I accordingly left Mukden 
in November 1908. The first difficulty was at the railway station, 
where it was a question whether my quite modest-sized trunk and 
hat-box would find room in the train at all; for the trainis running 
on the single-line light railway built from Mukden to the Yalu 
by the Japanese, and is intended primarily for strategic purposes. 
However, they were stowed in somehow, and, accommodated myself 
in a second-class carriage with several Japanese, off we started 
at 7.10 a.m. The 
journey well 
worth the trouble 
on account of 
the fine scenery. 
The train crossed 
a mountain pass 
that morning, with 
no further adven- 
ture than leaving 
the rail, luckily 
just as we reached 
a station called 
Pen-chi-an. Later 
another pass was 
crossed, and we 
stopped for the 
night, train and all, 
at a place called 
Tsao - ho, a little 
after seven. There 
was a clean Japan- 
ese inn not far 
from the station, 
where they pro- 
A PICTURESQUE CITY GATE duced quite a pass- 
able dinner, of 
course in real Japanese style—of what it was composed let those 
who do not know give thanks. 

The train went on again next morning at 7.30, the line 
climbing up another mountain pass, with beautiful scenery. We 
reached the foot a little after 11 a.m., and here we halted for nearly 
three hours. It was pleasant, however, after having had to sit 
bolt upright in the funny little train, to go for a walk; there was 
also lunch to lay in from the provision stall at the station, which 
supplies the wants of the various Chinese and Japanese travellers, 
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I invested in a ready-prepared luncheon basket, or, to write more 
correctly, luncheon-box—a white deal box, seven inches square, with 
ten minute divisions containing, presumably, ten various courses 
that would have covered a halfpenny each. It would be difficult to 
describe the contents, but, speaking roughly, they looked like the 
infant grandchildren of whitebait variously dyed red, green, yellow, 
and soon. Two very diminutive chopsticks and a paper napkin 
completed the contents—ihe whole a meal to suit a canary’s form of 
feeding. My fellow travellers seemed to find it sufficient, however, 
and after trying one of the pink and blue divisions, I must own myself 
that Iwas not cry- 
ing for any more. 
A new build- 
ing was being dedi- 
cated by the Chi- 
nese with a great 
deal of noise from 
fire-crackers, and 
watching this, and 
the Japanese rail- 
way employés 
playing lawn ten- 
nis without a net 
at the side of the 
line, put in the 
pleasantly 
enough. It was 
almost dark by the 
time we reached 
Antung, and to en- 
able one to catch THE KING’S DANCING-HALL 
the train next 
morning it was preferable to sleep on the opposite shore of the 
Yalu. So I went by jinricksha to the docks and crossed the mouth 
of the Yalu, which is broad here, by ferry boat. Sing-gi-shu possesses 
an exceedingly dirty Japanese inn, where with the help of a local 
policeman, who knew about three words of English, a horrible meal 
was produced after a long delay. Morning came none too soon to 
leave the grubby Japanese bed and to walk quite a way to the 
station to take the 7 a.m. train. As this is now the direct line to 
Seoul, the train is a pretentious affair, with corridor carriages, and 
it felt quite luxurious after the train of the last two days. One is 
now in Korea, with much to interest one all the day. The Koreans 
at the stations in their long white garments and curious horse-hair 
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hats tied under their chins with strings, the peasants working in 
their fields, the villages one passes through, the travellers riding 
along the high roads on the very diminutive Korean pony, all is a 
perpetual source of interest to a traveller visiting this country for 
the first time. We only reached Seoul at 10.30 at night, and the 
hotel struck me as luxury after recent experiences; the cleanli- 
ness and comfort are far ahead of anything one gets at either 
Harbin or Mukden. The restaurant is clean, and quite sufficiently 
good, and this can also be said of the Korean waiters who serve 
you. I donot know what I expected at Seoul, but certainly not 
quite all the up-to-dateness that I found. First of all, an American 
business house delighted to give money on a letter of credit that did 


THE TEMPLE OF THE WHITE BUDDHA 


not mention Seoul, and that had been utterly rejected by a Japanese 
bank at Mukden; this in itself gave the situation a good start, for 
funds had become unpleasantly low on the long journey from 
St. Petersburg across Siberia. Now one could look about at one’s 
leisure. 

Seoul is one of the most beautifully situated capitals in the 
world. Almost surrounded by high hills, some of which are fan- 
tastically shaped and bare, some dark with pines, a sunset in Seoul, 
with its peculiar violet atmosphere, is something to dwell in the 
memory. Then there are the stone-built churches and legations, 
and a good-lcoking open electric tram-car, practically at the door 
of the hotel, that takes one up the principal street of Seoul, 
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with its picturesque city gates, and various quaint gateways and 
buildings visible on either hand. To anyone who has been reduced 
to rickshas or the Far Eastern ‘“ fiacre” as the only means of 
conveyance, the joy of a good clean street-car will be understood. 
Of course the principal sight of Seoul is the Emperor’s Palace— 
not that the puppet Emperor lives there now, for it is full of fearful 
memories to the Korean Royal Family; but they inhabited it up till 
1895, when the Japanese murdered the Empress there. It was 
interesting to wander through the depleted rooms and reconstruct 
the scene as it took place. ‘At the first sign of the troops (the 
Kurentai troops— 
the soldiers under 
Japanese officers) 
breaking down the 
walls and entering 
through the gates, 
there was confusion 
throughout the pa- 
lace. Some of the 
Korean body-guard 
tried to resist, but 
after a few of them 
were shot the others 
retired. The Royal 
apartment was of 
the usual one- 
storied type, led to 
by a few stone steps, 
and with carved 
wooden doors and 
oiled - paper win- 
dows. The Japanese i . 
made straight for WOOD AND HAY MARKET 
it, and when they 
reached the small courtyard in front their troops paraded up before 
the entrance, while the ‘soshi’ broke down the doors and entered 
the rooms. Some caught hold of the King and presented him with 
a document by which he was to divorce and repudiate the Queen. 
Despite every threat, he refused to sign this. Others were pressing 
into the Queen’s apartments. The Minister of the Household tried 
to stop them, but was killed on the spot. The ‘soshi’ seized the 
terrified palace ladies, who were running away, dragged them round 
and round by the hair, and beat them, demanding that they should 
tell where the Queen was. They moaned and cried and declared 
NO. CLXXXIV. VOL. xxxI.—November 1910 
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that they did not know. Now the men were pressing into the side- 
rooms, some of them hauling the palace ladies by their hair. Oka- 
mato, who led the way, found a little woman hiding in a corner, 
grabbed her head, and asked if she were the Queen. She denied it, 
freeing herself, with a sudden jerk, and ran into the corridor, 
shouting as she ran. Her son, who was present, heard her call his 
name three times; but before she could utter more the Japanese 
were on her and had cut her down. Some of the female attendants 
were dragged up, shown the dying body, and made to recognise it, 
and then three of them were put to the sword. The conspirators 
had brought kerosene with them. They threw a bedwrap around 
the Queen, 
: yet dead, and 
carried her to 
a grove of trees 
in a deer-park 
not far away. 
There they 
poured the oil 
over her, piled 
faggots of wood 
around, and 
set all on fire. 
They fed the 
flames with 
more and more 
kerosene, until 
everything was 
consumed, 
save a_ few 
bones.” 

The air of 
desolation in the deserted palace helps the imagination to picture 
the scene vividly, and one walks away with much “ that gives to 
think,” as the French say—on how soon a country can forget a 
scene like that, on the blessings of civilisation to the Hermit 
Kingdom, etc. But the spectacle is so charming in the neigh- 
bouring courtyard, where the King’s dancing-hall stands on an 
island surrounded by lotus—the lower part of the hall itself open to 
the air, with numerous pillars supporting the upper structure—that 
all gloomy thoughts must vanish; for with the blue sky overhead, 
and the tree-covered mountain in the background, no prettier scene 
A. McKenzie, “The Tragedy of Korea.” 
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can be imagined than this wooden palace surrounded by lotus 
flowers. 

There are several charming walks round about Seoul. One to 
the hill Nam San for a bird’s-eye view of the town; another to the 
temple of the White Buddha. A third through the city-gate—or if 
you are lazy you can take the tram—to the woods about three 
miles out, where the Mausoleum of the Royal Family is jealously 
guarded by Koreans. They took my camera from me at the 
gate (one of the typi- 
cal Korean arrow- 
headed gates), and it 
was only after much 
debating that I was 
allowed through to 
see the tombs. One 
could only respect 
the feeling, for one 
knows that the site 
is not that of an or- 
dinary Royal Mau- 
soleum to the Ko- 
reans, but a symbo- 
lical sacred spot—a 
rallying point, one 
can but hope, for 
young Korea. 

Another after- 
noon can be plea- 
santly spent by tak- 
ing the tram out 
to the Han River, 
where the scenery 
is beautiful in the 


sunset ; and keeping ‘LIKE A HUGE INVERTED BASKET ON HIS HEAD” 

on its right bank, 

after half an hour’s scramble through a fishing village on its steep 
side, another line of tram takes one back to Seoul. 

There is, of course, abundant interest in walking about the 
bazaars in Seoul itself. Here one can see the various trades at 
work—cobblers, blacksmiths, saddlers, carpenters, and hatmakers, 
the last making the extraordinary hats manufactured of horse- 
hair that the Koreans wear perched on the top of their heads and 
tied under the chin with two black strings. The whole dress of a 
Korean is pleasing to one from Europe, for “‘ the man in the street ” 
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looks immaculately clean in his long spotless white linen dress ; and 
if that of the coolie appears several shades less white, he makes 
up for it in the oddity of his enormous straw hat, that looks like a 
huge inverted basket on his head. Then there are the straw-shoe 
shops, and brass articles, and the makers of marriage chests. 
Beyond the commonest of native handicrafts, there is nothing of 
any value to be obtained in the bazaars; and it is difficult to 
realise that the celebrated Satsuma pottery of Japan was made in 
the first place by a colony of Koreans that the Japanese transported 
bodily to Japan in the sixteenthcentury. A pretty little garden, not 
far from the palace, has a magnificent marble pagoda, given by one of 
the Mongul emperors to his daughter who had married the king of 
the land. The 
Japanese re- 
moved the top 
of it in the six- 
teenth century. 
In a corner of 
the same garden 
is a Korean 
no bleman’s 
tombstone, rest- 
ing on the back 
of a huge stone 
tortoise. The 
tortoise isa 
symbol to the 
Korean of con- 
servatism. He 
is never in a 
= hurry—and the 
A KOREAN NOBLEMAN’S TOMBSTONE Korean follows 
his example. 

A week or ten days can be spent very interestingly and com- 
fortably at Seoul, and is certainly to be recommended to those 
travelling in the Far East at their leisure, for there is a great chance 
that in a few years’ time the destruction of this ancient kingdom will 
be complete, and this corner of the world with its quaint people and 
customs may be so japanned over as to have practically disappeared 
as Korea. 


But helpless pieces of the game he plays 
Upon this chequer-board of Nights and Days,” 


I thought, as my eyes saw the last of the “‘ simpatico” Koreans, 
when my ship sailed for Dalny from Chemulpo Harbour. 


Ne 


A GRJUP OF ‘YOUNG ONES 


THE TRAINING OF DONKEYS 


BY PLEASANCE RUGGLES-BRISE 


Ir is generally supposed that the donkey, either from heredity or 
from the conditions in which it lives, is an animal of limited intel- 
ligence and unlimited obstinacy. Those whose imagination creates 
such a picture can only have gathered their impressions from hearsay 
and occasional unfortunate examples which they may have met. 
Those, on the other hand, who have devoted a great part of their 
time to the training of donkeys are able to show that with careful 
treatment and good feeding this despised animal displays quite as 
much as, or perhaps more intelligence than, a horse, and becomes 
easily amenable to every kind of discipline. 

If a person selects the training of donkeys as a business or 
pleasure, a great deal depends upon whether he proposes that his 
hobby should furnish him with amusement or profit. Possibly the 
result may provide both, but we will take it for the moment that 
profit is the chief object in view. 

There is no doubt that, assuming labour to be cheap and easily 
obtainable, the breeding and training of a number of donkeys of 
ordinary size will probably produce smaller profits individually, but 
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a larger turnover at the end of the year. For ordinary purposes 
the small donkey is in general request, and people are ready to give 
a good price for an animal that has been well broken. The question 
is often asked, What people want donkeys, and for what use? 
Tothis I would reply that the people who buy donkeys are those who 
require an animal that will do a pony’s work, and not necessarily 
need a pony’s care; and for these people the small donkey is often 
sufficient. If, however, labour is difficult to obtain and you decide 
to undertake the business single-handed, the best plan is to buy a 
few young donkeys, above the average size, and specialise in quality. 

It is mere waste of time to hope for success with animals that 


TRAINING ON LONG REINS 


have already had their spirits broken by over-loading, overwork, 
and starvation, as in order to obtain absolute control and mastery 
of the animals it is necessary to handle them young and unbroken. 
It saves time and trouble to buy several donkeys in one neighbour- 
hood if possible, rather than to pick them up separately throughout 
the country. With the thought of quantity, one’s mind turns to 
the Emerald Isle, with its familiar market-day scene of a long 
string of ass carts slowly wending their way townwards ; and woe 
betide the hurrying motorist who finds himself on the same road! 
Most Irishmen have, in addition to the well-known pig, a donkey 
or two feeding on the bog adjoining their cabins, and with a friend 
in Ireland it is not difficult to arrange for a consignment of a dozen 
two- or three-year-olds to be sent over to this country. 
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Imagine their arrival! Twelve unkempt, wild-eyed, terrified 
animals, with feet like Turkish sandals from living on soft land, 
up to now having foraged for themselves, costing their owners 
nothing. They have never been handled at all, and are driven 
down to the nearest sea town for shipment to England. 

After a lengthy journey, which adds not a little to their terror, 
they arrive at the station. The side of the cattle-box is opened 
and the station-yard becomes a pandemonium of flying asses and 
yelling boys, the former going every way except the right one, the 
latter enjoying the fun and not a little adding to the confusion. To 


LUNGEING OVER MADE-UP FENCE 


get them safely home takes considerable time and patience. Not 
an open gate but they must run through it, not a homestead but 
they must investigate the stacks, till at last drivers and driven 
reach their destination exhausted, and the donkeys experience their 
first taste of English food. Oats have been an unknown quantity 
in the dietary of their Fatherland, and they look on them at first 
with great suspicion. 

After a day or two’s rest they are herded into a yard, when 
those in the best condition are selected for education, the remainder 
being allowed liberty and good food for the time being. Now 
begins the hard work. It is one thing to drive them into a yard, 
quite another to catch and halter them; and when after some effort, 
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not unmixed with excitement in dodging heels, the animal is at last 
safely haltered, lo and behold he will not lead! It is only by dint 
of threats and coaxing that he is at last persuaded to enter the 
stable. When once safely ensconced the blacksmith is summoned, 
as the feet are nearly always in a very neglected condition. Some 
donkeys submit with a good grace to the knife and rasp, others 
fight with such purpose that casting is the only means by which 
the work can be done. Frequently the hoof is of such length that 
it has to be sawn off. 

It is a strange fact in a donkey’s composition that if you push 


THE BREAKING-IN CART 


him over to the other side of his box he will always come back to 
the same place, or if you push him up to the pole of the carriage 
he will invariably come away from it. Is it his dignity that is hurt, 
or is it the outcome of years of neglect and of having to fend for him- 
self, that gives rise to an innate feeling of suspicion in being forced 
to move on to unexplored foothold? Certain it is that in schooling a 
donkey to jump you can undo hours of work by one useless or untimely 
push. Therefore in teaching your donkey the first stages of stable 
discipline, such as standing over to whichever side of the box you 
wish, turning round when told to be harnessed or groomed, tap 
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his legs with a light switch, holding his head towards you as you do 
it, so that he must move his body away from you. One soon finds 
that far from being a fool a donkey is extraordinarily intelligent 
and possessed of the most retentive memory, so that you can rest 
assured that when once he has grasped your meaning he will never 
forget. Of course this power of memory cuts two ways, as he will 
just as quickly remember any bad habits or faults that are passed 


JUMPING 


by without correction, as the good habits which you wish to 
cultivate ; hence one must combine firmness with kindness. 

I frequently hear it remarked that ‘‘ donkeys have such bad 
mouths.” Of course the generality have, because they are never— 
to use a technical word—‘“‘ mouthed.” Granted that they want 
more severe mouthing than a horse, as by the formation of their 
necks it is more difficult to make them bend and give to the bit, 
yet with judicious care and trouble you can give a donkey a really 
good mouth, so that he will answer to the lightest touch on the 
bridle. 
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The best bit to use for the purpose of mouthing is a straight- 
mouthed double-ringed snaffle with keys, as with that there is a 
direct and level pull on the bars of the mouth. That same bit 
(without keys) shares with the ‘“ Liverpool” bit the honour of being 
the best suited to donkeys. In nine cases out of ten you will 
find that a donkey is driven in a jointed snaffle, the bit least suited 
to his straight neck, as he can shift it on to the corners of his 
mouth and poke out his nose, whereas one’s efforts should be 
directed to make him give and bend to the bit. 

When the donkey has endured the uncomfortable proceeding 


of being mouthed for a few days, take him out on long reins, teach 
him to turn and back and pass objects without shying. Some 
young donkeys are so very nervous that more time has to be spent 
over this part of their training than any other, as you must pass 
and repass the object of fear again and again, and from all points of 
view, till they are familiar with it. And this is where you have 
to call upon your whole stock of patience, as it is not highly 
entertaining to spend the whole morning on perhaps one hundred 
yards of ground; but one is amply repaid when the youngster, 
formerly frightened at a shadow, becomes a sober and tractable 
animal. 
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After this put him in double harness with a quick-trotting 
donkey, till he has thoroughly grasped that his business is to trot 
uphill and downhill till told to stop. From this the transition to the 
single-breaking cart is easy, and in a short time, perhaps six weeks 
from the start, the donkey is broken and fit for use and the market. 
I never take my young donkeys far enough to tire them, and I find 
that by good feeding and not over-taxing their powers they soon 
come to take a lively interest in work and life generally, instead of 
looking on it as drudgery interlarded with blows. 


JUMPING OVER RAILINGS 


It is then an easy matter to teach them to run as leaders in 
a tandem or a team, and as the whip during their education is used 
as a punishment, ot as a pace-maker, they go freely without the 
usual so-called “‘ persuaders”’ in the shape of ash plants, tins filled 
with stones, carrots hung on sticks, and other useless and absurd 
contrivances. Of course it follows that the lighter the cart in which 
you drive the animal the greater the pace you attain. Nothing 
looks worse than to see a small donkey in a large cart. 

The price one obtains for the finished article is from £5 5s. 
upwards, varying according to the trotting capabilities of the donkey 
rather than to his size and looks; in fact, there is practically 
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no limit to the price that a large and good all-round donkey will 
command. 

I have frequently driven my team and pair ten miles in the 
hour; but for that pace donkeys must be clipped, as their coats are 
very weighty and woolly, and it stands to reason that these two 
combinations are not conducive to pace. What a metamorphosis 
it is, too! From the extreme of shagginess to a smart, trim animal 
with a coat like a seal, neat legs, and sharp ears! 

When preparing to drive long distances the donkeys should be 


conditioned in proportion as one would a horse, so as to get them 
fit, and then they will do any amount of hard work and make light 
of thirty miles a day at an average pace of eight miles an hour. 

Want of time and space prevents me from dwelling on the 
many other uses to which donkeys can be put, such as to play polo, 
perform circus tricks, make excellent hunters for children, and the 
best and safest conveyances for old gentlemen who shoot from the 
back of an animal; in fact, given a fair chance and reasonable 
treatment, they will become like the horse— 


Still the faithful, still the loving friend of man, 
Ever ready at his bidding, doing for him all he can, 


POLO 
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MISS LLOYD’S HAZARD 
A GOLFING STORY 
BY H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


WHEN Miss Brenda Lloyd arrived at Foxholes, her old school friend, 
Madge Leeman, met her eagerly at the door. 

‘*‘ That’s all right,” she said. ‘‘ You’ve brought your clubs; and 
how fit you’re looking, Brenda! ” 

Miss Lloyd did indeed look fit. Her slim, well-knit form was 
that of an athlete. Her face, neck, and hands were tanned with 
long exposure to sun and wind. Her closely-cropped hair and short 
skirts were essentially business-like. In brief, her appearance was 
precisely that which one would look for in the winner of the Ladies’ 
Open Golf Championship, an important fixture which Miss Lloyd 
had just pulled off on the famous links near her Scottish home. 

On the following day Miss Lloyd, bearing her honours lightly, 
went round the course which the Squire of Foxholes had laid out 
for the entertainment of his guests and children. It was a nice little 
nine-hole course of the ordinary inland type; but Madge, the Squire’s 
daughter, could not fail to note that it possessed no features worthy 
of the prowess of her gifted friend. 

“I’m afraid it’s awfully slow for you, Brenda dear,” she said, 
after the first round. ‘‘ With your drives you carry every bunker 
quite easily, even when you go from the men’s tees. I wish we had 
something better to offer you.” 

Then the conversation turned to links of world-wide fame: to 
St. Andrews and North Berwick, where the strength of giants is 
more worthily tested. 

“IT understand they have quite a decent sporting course at 
Roxton,” said Miss Lloyd, meditatively. ‘‘ We might run down 
there in the morning and back at night. It’s only forty-three 
miles.” 

Miss Leeman assented readily, but on inquiry a difficulty 
presented itself. A man’s competition had been arranged at Roxton 
which would occupy the links exclusively for several days. The 
entries closed on the following morning at twelve. It was plain, 
therefore, that Miss Lloyd must postpone her visit, even if she were 
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able to get it in at all, for her stay at Foxholes was to be brief. As 
the two friends returned home Miss Lloyd was somewhat silent. 

That evening, when Madge was dressing for dinner, Miss 
Lloyd came suddenly into her room. 

** Madge,” she said, ‘‘I have an idea. Why should I not play 
at Roxton in the competition ?” 

Madge looked up from her toilet in surprise. 

‘You, Brenda? But you forget: it is a man’s competition 
only.” 

“No, I don’t. I propose to enter as a man,” said Miss Lloyd, 
coolly. ‘It will be quite fair if I enter on my club handicap.” 

Madge gazed at her guest in some amazement. ‘“ But your 
dress, Brenda: that alone would disqualify you.” 

Miss Lloyd smiled. ‘‘ We can easily get over that difficulty 
with your connivance, my dear. Surely Jack has left some old 
golfing suit which would fit me” (Jack being Miss Leeman’s brother 
then at Harrow). 

On consideration, Madge found her amazement rapidly merging 
into interest. The plan could be worked, and it would be certainly 
great fun. There was nothing ultra-feminine in Brenda’s slim 
young figure and weather-beaten skin to give her away. 

*“Wait here, dear, and I’ll see what Jack has left,’’ she said, 
and she went on her tour of discovery. 

Soon she returned bearing a promiscuous armful of garments. 
“These are the best I could find,’ she exclaimed, breathlessly. 
‘** Now, dear, we’ll see what kind of a boy you make.” 

In a brief period Miss Lloyd stood admiring herself in the long 
mirror. Clad in Jack’s serviceable and well-worn homespun, with 
cap and thick stockings to match, she merely looked a straight, 
clean-lipped young Englishman, of a type common enough at our 
public schools. There was nothing to attract attention one way or 
the other. 

‘*And with this dust-coat on,” said Miss Lloyd, throwing it 
around her shoulders as she spoke, ‘‘I can pass out of the house 
and down to the station without inviting the smallest criticism.” 

So it was arranged in friendly counsel that Miss Lloyd's entry 
should be wired to Roxton on the following day. 

* * * * 

On the eventful morning Miss Leeman and her companion, 
looking practically sexless in the dust-coloured coat which came to 
her heels, stood upon the Foxholes platform awaiting the train. 
Both were in a state of high delight and excitement at the promis- 
ing aspect of their adventure. 

“You see, there is not a soul there that I know,” said Miss 
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Lloyd, when they were at length seated, the sole occupants of a 
first-class compartment, ‘‘so there is no chance of my being recog- 
nised. Are you likely to meet any friends there, Madge?” 

‘“No; Clarence Jelf may be there. He is staying at Roxton 
with the Eversleys; he is engaged to Maud Eversley, you know. 
But I don’t suppose we shall meet them.” 

“Well,” said Miss Lloyd (she had taken off her dust-coat and 
was endeavouring to achieve an easy and masculine disposition of 
her nether limbs), “‘if we do, and you find it necessary to introduce 
me, remember my nom de guerre—Mr. Alec Braidy, of St. Abbs 
Golf Club, N.B.” 

* * * * * * 

When they reached the club-house business was in full swing. 
Miss Lloyd at once made her way to the notice-board to find out 
against whom she had been drawn to play. 

‘“That’s all right,” she said, ‘‘a four handicap. I like to play 
against a short handicap, it bucks one up.” 

But Madge had seized her by the arm. ‘ What awful luck!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t you see who it is? Clarence Jelf!” 

For Brenda, indeed, had been more intent on the handicap 
than upon the man. 

Miss Lloyd turned to her somewhat agitated friend. ‘‘ Well, I 


don’t see what it matters. You must introduce me, of course. 
Mr. Alec Braidy, St. Abbs, remember. He doesn’t know me from 
Adam.” 

Madge hesitated. She was a little reluctant to meddle with— 


The tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive. 


She had expected the little affair to go through without a word 
of prevarication on her part. However, she had no time to deliber- 
ate. At that moment a dark-visaged young gentleman, accompanied 
by a plump, good-natured young lady, approached the notice-board. 
An instant later Mr. Clarence Jelf and his fiancée, Miss Maud 
Eversley, had made the acquaintance of Mr. Alec Braidy of St. Abbs. 


* * * * * * 


As golfers at Roxton well know, the first hole is rather a tricky 
one. A broad belt of whins lies in front of the tee, then comes a 
narrow stretch of sward, and beyond this more whins growing 
sparsely, yet giving an assortment of almost impossible lies. A very 
long, straight drive will clear all obstructions, leaving the ball on 
the clear, level turf within a full mashie-shot of the green; but 
trouble awaits the man who falls a little short. 

Mr. Jelf took the honour, and got a fair drive; but he failed to 
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clear the second belt of whins, and his ball disappeared in a rabbit- 
hole. Then came the turn of Mr. Alec Braidy. With the eye ofa 
born strategist he had taken in the lie of the land. He chose to 
play with his iron, and with a nicely-calculated drive he dropped 
the ball on the clear sward beyond the first line of the whins. Then 
with a good-length brassy shot he reached the green. Mr. Braidy 
prided himself on the fact that he always played with his head. 

In the meantime Mr. Jelf’s caddy was disconsolately regarding 
his master’s ball in the deep recesses of a rabbit-hole. It had to be 
dropped out of course, and it cost Mr. Jelf two more strokes to 
reach the edge of the green. He got downinsix. Mr. Braidy, on 
the other hand, holed out neatly in four, which was bogie. 

So the match proceeded. Although Mr. Jelf generally out-drove 
his opponent, still in some extraordinary way Mr. Braidy always 
contrived to get home first. What he lost on his drive he made up 
in his approaches, and on the green he was simply deadly. 

Mr. Jelf began to lose his temper. ‘‘ What damnable luck!” 
he muttered to himself as Mr. Braidy, for the third time in succes- 
sion, holed out from the very edge of the green. 

Mr. Jelf’s feelings were further ruffled by the open admiration 
of the bystanders. 

“How beautifully Mr. Braidy plays,” said Miss Eversley, 
placidly. ‘I think he is such a sweet boy.” 

* * * * * * 

The match ended, leaving Mr. Braidy an easy winner. The 
card he returned could not easily be beaten, whilst the white frag- 
ments of that of Mr. Jelf had already been cast to the winds. The 
defeat of the dark-visaged young gentleman was rendered doubly 
bitter by the warmth of the congratulations which Miss Eversley 
deemed it fitting to shower upon the victor. 

‘*He really is the sweetest boy,” she whispered to her dis- 
comfited lover, whom she delighted in teasing. Thereupon she 
joined Mr. Braidy and chatted to him merrily on his way to the 
pavilion, leaving her betrothed to the society of Miss Leeman and to 


his own dark thoughts. 
* * * * * * 


Now the Roxton Club House adjoins the station, and a bell 
rings to announce the coming of the trains. Mr. Braidy and his 
friends sat discussing the day’s events over a cup of tea, and the 
time passed more quickly than they thought. Suddenly they heard 
the warning bell, and they at once rose and made for the platform. 
It was now growing dusk, and just as the red light showed at the 
curve Miss Lloyd, who had resumed her personality in manner if 
not in appearance, started. 
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“What an idiot I am!” she exclaimed. “I’ve forgotten my 
clubs.” 

She flew back to the pavilion and sought the corner where she 
knew them to be. But many caddie-bags had come in in the mean- 
time, and minutes were lost in disentangling her property. When 
she reached the little swing-gate the train was moving, and Madge 
was waving distractedly from the carriage window. She still had 
time, and was darting forward when an official hand arrested her 
and her precious moment was lost. 

‘**Can’t do it,” growled the husky official voice, ‘‘must wait 
for the next.” 

Then Miss Brenda Lloyd, ail her fine spirit deserting her, sank 
upon the nearest seat and tried to realise her position. For she 
knew that for Foxholes, so far as that night was concerned, there 
was no ‘‘ next.” What was she to do? Foxholes was now as 
inaccessible as the North Pole. In that dress, too, it was doubly 
awful. It was all very well to try to treat the matter lightly, but 
she was really in a horrible dilemma. At once she thought of an 
hotel. But there was no hotel within miles, and—added horror— 
she remembered, as she thrust her hands into Jack’s hateful and 
unaccustomed pockets, she had forgotten to bring her purse. It was 
with a humbled mien that she went back to the pavilion, not 
because its bare wooden walls offered any solution of her problem, 
but because it was so obviously futile to remain where she was. 

Within the ladies’ room she heard light, laughing voices. She 
looked at the door with wistful eyes. She realised that that portal, 
within which she might have found help and sympathy, was inex- 
orably barred against her. For a moment she felt that she was 
going to cry. 

A tall, stalwart young fellow entered. She remembered she had 
seen him earlier on the links when he had admired her play. He 
spoke to her at once cheerily. 

‘‘ That's a rattling good card you’ve sent in. I don’t think it 
will be beaten to-day.” Then, noting the boy’s dejected attitude and 
a suspicion of tears in the big blue eyes, he added quickly, ‘“ Hallo! 
what’s the trouble? Anything wrong?” 

There was something soothing in the kindly voice. Brenda told 
him of the missing of the train—of the home unattainable. Though 
she tried to keep her tones level they ended in an unmistakable 
quaver, and he laughed. 

‘That all! Why, my dear chap, I'll give you a shake-down 
at my place with all the pleasure in life.” 

But for reasons of her own Brenda shook her head sadly. The 
problem lay so much deeper than he knew. 
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“Well, look me up later if you don’t find anything better,” he 
said, good-naturedly, as he passed through the swinging doors to the 
bar, leaving Brenda to her own devices. 

Now fell despair descended upon Miss Lloyd. It was getting 
late—so dreadfully late. She could not remain there. In a little 
while they would close the pavilion for the night. Then she must 
go out into the darkness, homeless, penniless, and alone. 

But at that moment the door of the ladies’ room opened, and 
Miss Eversley appeared. An inspiration seized Brenda. She rushed 
forward. ‘‘ Miss Eversley,” she cried, forgetting her assumed sex, 
“‘I—I’m in dreadful trouble. I have missed my train. Will you 
take me home with you?” 

Miss Eversley was taken aback. The request coming from a 
young and handsome gentleman was unusual. 

**J—I don’t think I understand you,” she said, coldly. 

“Oh, but you must,” cried Brenda, eagerly. ‘‘ Don’t you see? 
I’m not a man at all, I’ma girl. I've missed the last train.” And 
in hurried accents she told her the whole story. 

In a very short time Miss Eversley had grasped the situation to 
the full. 

*‘A girl!’ she exclaimed ; “‘ why, this is just too lovely for words. 
And you knocked Clarence to splinters, and he is swearing you are 
a Scotch professional in disguise. Now, my dear, we’ll telegraph 
to Foxholes that you are staying the night with Mrs. Eversley at 
the ‘Limes,’ and then I dare say the carriage will be round for 

“But you'll keep my secret ?” pleaded Brenda, as they walked 
round to the telegraph office. 

** Of course—except from mother: she must know. But she’s a 
good sort. She'll see the point of the joke at once. And the point 
is that I mean to flirt with you outrageously, my dear. I intend to 
give Clarence a lesson. I certainly cannot permit unbridled jealousy, 
at this early stage of the proceedings at any rate.” 

Yet it is certain that when a little later Miss Eversley said 
sweetly, ‘‘ Oh, Clarence dear, Mr. Braidy has missed his train, so 
I’m taking him home to spend the night at mother’s,” that young 
gentleman’s countenance would have made a fair study for Othello 
just before the smothering scene. 

* * * * * * 

It merely remains to be told that on the following morning 
Brenda bade her kind young hostess an affectionate farewell, and 
that Mr. Jelf learned from the notice-board that the competition 
had been won by a young Scotch visitor, Mr. Alec Braidy of 
St. Abb’s. 
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BIG-GAME SHOOTING IN THE SUDAN 
BY H. A. BRYDEN 


SINCE the days when Sir Samuel Baker hunted big game in the 
country of the Nile tributaries of Abyssinia, and thereafter, making 
his way to the head waters of the great river of Egypt, discovered 
the Albert Nyanza, much water has flowed and wonderful chapters 
in history have been accomplished. Baker, one of the greatest 
hunters of his time, was among the first to bring before the purview 
of the British sportsman the wonderful possibilities of big-game 
shooting in the Nile regions. His “ Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia” 
ranks as a classic of the sportsman’s library, and is beyond doubt 
one of the most spirited and fascinating books on big-game shooting 
ever written. ‘‘The Albert Nyanza” took the reader yet farther 
into the heart of Africa, and opened another vista of possibilities for 
the pursuer of great game. In those stirring days of the sixties of 
the last century another keen sportsman, whose name for various 
reasons is less well known than Baker’s, was Consul Petherick, who 
began trading from Khartoum in the middle fifties, and saw and 
shot quantities of game in the Nile and Sudan regions. Schweinfurth, 
the German traveller and naturalist, penetrated far into the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal country, and his excellent book, ‘‘ The Heart of Africa,” 
published in 1873, added yet further to our knowledge of these still 
little-known regions. Schweinfurth was, however, more of a traveller 
than asportsman. Then came the various troubles of the Egyptian 
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Mahdi's and Khalifa’s power, the fall of Khartoum, and the com- 
plete abandonment of the Sudan regions to the powers of barbarism. 
For the better part of twenty years all this vast and interesting 
country became sealed to Europeans. For many years before the 
disasters of the Egyptian army in the Sudan there had been a great 
traffic in live animals, which were captured by Arabs and native 
hunters, and dispatched by way of Suakin, Port Said, and other 
ports, to the zoological collections of Europe. All this was, of 

course, for many years put an end to. 
With the breaking of the Khalifa’s power at the battle of 
Omdurman in 1898 came the reopening of the Upper Nile and 
Sudan _ re- 


gions and a 
new era for 
British 
sportsmen. 
Rare beasts 
of chase, such 
as the beau- 
tiful Mrs. 
Gray’s water- 
buck, and the 
white - eared 
and Uganda 
kobs, were, 
so to speak, 
rediscovered. 
Theleucoryx, 
the addax, 
and many 
SHILLUK NATIVE, UPPER NILE rare gazelles 

were again 

accessible in the more desert parts of the country; the kudu, the 
situtunga, the waterbuck, the noble roan antelope, the buffalo, the 
giraffe, the various hartebeests and bushbucks, reedbucks and other 
antelopes, were all to be found in abundance in regions where for so 
many years the foot of the white hunter had never fallen. Elephants 
of great size, carrying the finest tusks in Africa, were plentiful in the 
regions of the Upper Nile, and soon began toattract sportsmen. It 
was presently discovered that the great white rhinoceros was to be 
met with in the Lado Enclave, a district at the very extremity of 
the Sudan, leased till recently to the Congo Free State. Lions, 
leopards, and cheetahs were always available, hippos abounded, and 
ibex, Barbary sheep, warthog, and two kinds of bushpig were to be 
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found and shot within the new territories of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Feathered game of many kinds attracted the man wielding 
the shot-gun, and wild-fowl of numerous species were constantly to 
be met with in vast numbers. 

With all these attractions one would have thought that the 
Sudan and Upper Nile regions would have been quickly overrun by 
European, and especially by British, sportsmen. For various reasons 
this has not been the case. In the first place East Africa, with its 
marvellous display of wild life, its railway running from the coast to 
the Victoria Nyanza, and giving easy access to the best hunting- 
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grounds, has been a very formidable competitor. Its attractions are 
undeniable, and for years the country has been a happy hunting- 
ground for those sportsmen who can afford the somewhat costly 
luxury of a big-game expedition. Some few of these hunters have 
travelled from the Nyanza to the Nile and made their way back to 
civilisation by Khartoum and Cairo. But for the most part these 
men have already expended the bulk of their energies in East Africa 
and Uganda, and have not cared to linger long in the Nile country 
and the vast Sudan regions. Certainly Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt turned aside to shoot white rhinoceros in the Lado 
Enclave, and other game in the Upper Nile regions; but they were 
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peculiarly favoured individuals, and every resource of the Egyptian 
Government was placed at their disposal. The game of East Africa 
at last begins to show symptoms of depletion; and good heads are 
not now procured with the ease of a few years since. Again, the 
increase of farming is already making an impression on the fauna in 
the more settled districts; it is clear that the game of East Africa is 
not going to last for ever. 

In the second place two other reasons have somewhat militated 
against the freer employment of the sporting resources of the Sudan 
country. One of these is that considerable areas of the territory 
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have been declared reserves within which the game are protected 
against all visiting sportsmen. This is undeniably true; but it is to 
be remembered that protected areas also exist in East Africa, and 
after all the country thrown open in the Nile and Sudan regions is 
so vast that almost every kind of game is to be found and bagged. 
Again, many people have the idea that the Sudan and Nile countries 
are unhealthy. The Upper Nile regions lie, certainly, at a lower 
altitude than the highlands of East Africa, and, situated as they are 
near the Equator, they are unquestionably hot. But it is to be 
remembered that the best shooting season—from November to the 
end of February—falls in the winter months, when the climate is 
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comparatively dry and bracing and the prevailing wind blows from 
the cool north. 

In the third place sportsmen and travellers who have had ex- 
perience of the cost of living and hotel life and travel in Cairo and 
Lower Egypt, so much enhanced at the present day by the extrava- 
gances of American and other tourists and globe-trotters, have rather 
hung back from a Sudan sporting expedition. As a matter of fact, 
once away from Cairo and its expenditure, the trip need be no more 
costly than a short expedition in East Africa, while the expense, 
some particulars of which will be given hereafter, can be exactly 
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ascertained. The Sudan Government Railways at the present time 
are making every effort to forward the interests of the genuine big- 
game sportsman. They have now a bi-weekly service of corridor 
trains-de-luxe during the winter season, which connect with the 
Egyptian State Railways and their own steamship service, and take 
the passenger from Cairo to Khartoum for the sum of £15 19s. 3d. 
Egyptian (the Egyptian £ being worth 6d. more than the English), 
which includes sleeping car. These trains are fitted with every 
luxury of travel, dining and sleeping cars are there, electric fans and 
light, special air-cooling apparatus, and other comforts. The Nile 
steamers, which carry the traveller from Assouan to Wady Halfa, a 
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distance of 220 miles, are fine vessels, fitted with every modern con- 
venience for voyaging in a hot climate. Travelling by the Monday 
train from Cairo, the sportsman will reach Khartoum the following 
Friday; or if he leaves Cairo on Thursday, he will arrive at his 
destination on the following Monday. An alternative route is to go 
round by sea via Suez to Port Sudan, on the Red Sea, and thence 
train to Khartoum. By this route, which costs between £13 and 
£14, the fine sporting regions of Kassala and Sennar are attained. 
The round trip from Cairo by these combined routes is performed at 
a cost of something less than £24, which can scarcely be looked upon 
as an excessive charge for a long spell of travel into the big-game 
regions of Africa. 

Before reaching Khartoum the traveller, if he so pleases, 


SUDAN STEAMER 


can betake himself to Dongola, and from there, travelling for 
some three days on camel-back and carrying water, can reach a 
region peculiarly favoured by the addax, a large desert antelope, 
which has fallen to the rifles of but few European sportsmen. 
During the last twelve months the Earl of Kingston and Sir Robert 
Harvey penetrated to this piece of country and succeeded in bagging 
four of these rare antelopes. The addax, which carries fine horns, 
seems to be a connecting link between the koodo and the oryxes. 
Its large, shallow hoofs are well adapted for getting about in the 
sandy wastes wherein it makes its habitat, and its buff-and-white 
colouring is also peculiarly suited to its surroundings. In the desert 
regions of Northern Kordofan, which may be reached from Dongola 
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or Khartoum, are also to be found the curious leucoryx, or white oryx, 
whose long horns, with their scimitar-like curve, are an attractive 
trophy for any sportsman who is not afraid of hard work in a dry and 
barren region. In Kordofan and the Dongola province are also to be 
met with a local race of the Tiang hartebeest, as well as the addra 
gazelle, the red-fronted gazelle, the Dorcas and Isabella gazelles, and 
some other desert-loving species. 

If the traveller betakes himself to the Kassala and Sennar pro- 
vinces he will find himself in one of the most interesting game 
countries of the Sudan. Nearly fifty years ago, when hunting 
among the Blue Nile tributaries of this region, Sir Samuel Baker 
enjoyed magnificent sport with those wonderful sword-hunters, the 


Hamran Arabs, in pursuit of all kinds of heavy game. The sportsman 
ofthe present day can hardly hope to vie with Baker’s great achieve- 
ments, but he will still find in these regions such fine beasts of chase 
as lion, leopard, elephant, giraffe, buffalo, Tora hartebeest, waterbuck, 
bohor reedbuck, roan antelope, greater kudu, Abyssinian bushbuck, 
Soemmering’s gazelle, the red-fronted and Heuglin’s gazelles, the 
scarce Beira antelope, the Abyssinian duiker, Salt’s dik-dik, and other 
species. Black rhinoceros, so plentiful in Baker’s time in this region, 
are now scarce, and are protected in these.two provinces. It is to 
be noted that owing to its increasing scarcity in the Sudan regions 
the giraffe is also additionally protected, and a special fee of £20 has 
to be paid if one of these beasts is shot. Khartoym and the Atbara 
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Junction are perhaps the best getting-off places for sport in these 
districts of Kassala and Sennar. The country, especially in the 
Kassala province, is extremely picturesque, and in some places horses 
can be fitly employed as in Baker’s time. 

Certain kinds of hill-frequenting game are to be met with in 
places somewhat off the beaten track of the sportsman in these 
eastern regions of the Sudan. Of these the fine Nubian ibex 
(Capra Nubiana), the Beden of the Arabs, is to be sought for in the 
mountains along the Red Sea coast. These wild goats carry good 
heads, the record pair, obtained by Prince Henry of Liechtenstein, 
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in Upper Egypt, measuring 51 in. over the curve. Suakin or Port 
Sudan are suitable places from which to begin operations against 
these mountain dwellers. The great Barbary sheep—one of the 
finest of the various races of wild ovines—occurs among the desert 
ranges of the Northern Sudan, from the Red Sea province to Kordo- 
fan. It has been quite recently discovered that these sheep are to 
be found on hills fifty miles north of Khartoum, a point considerably 
south of any hitherto recorded. It will of course be necessary to 
obtain special local knowledge of the whereabouts of these sheep. 
The Abyssinian ibex, of which a number of specimens were brought 
home some few years ago by Major Powell-Cotton, is, apparently, 
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only to be obtained in the Simien mountains of Abyssinia. That 
charming little mountain antelope, the Klipspringer, is to be met 
with upon certain hills of the Red Sea province. It is, however, 
somewhat scarce and local, and a certain amount of careful inquiry 
will be necessary to ensure its successful pursuit. The wanderer in 
search of Nubian ibex would be certain to be able to obtain trust- 
worthy information of the whereabouts of this antelope. 

If the sportsman should be desirous of trying his luck in the 
wonderful game regions of the White Nile, he will, of course, 
proceed direct to Khartoum, and from there organise his expedition. 
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At Khartoum a comfortable hotel, ‘‘ The Grand,’’ will serve as 
head-quarters. For the journey up the Nile native sailing boats, 
‘‘ syassas”’ and “‘ nuggers,” which can be made reasonably comfort- 
able as house-boats, can be hired for from £20 to £25 (Egyptian) 
per month. The Sudan Government steamers travel once a month 
(on the 15th) from Khartoum to Gondokoro, the farthest point attain- 
able, and the sportsman can, if he pleases, be set down at suitable 
points for hunting. He can arrange to return, if he so wishes, 
a month or two later by the steamer returning north. In this 
instance he must of course cast himself loose from civilisation, and 
be content to depend upon himself and his native followers. The fare 
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for the round trip to Gondokoro is £65 (Egyptian). Ifthese means of 
progression are not approved, special steamers are obtainable from 
the Sudan Development Company, which will render a sporting 
expedition almost one of luxury. The cost, however, is high, from 
£20 to £25 per day; and unless a party of hunters combine forces, 
or the sportsman is possessed of a more than usually well filled pocket, 
the expense of such a trip would be rather prohibitive. However, 
many of our wealthier shikaris will scarcely grudge the cost of an 
expedition which has the merits of much comfort, quick transit, and 
the inestimable advantage of transporting the party rapidly from one 
shooting-ground to another. During a month or six weeks’ absence 
from Khartoum, on a steamer trip of this kind, many regions can be 

visited and a 


good variety of 
game brought 
to bag. The 
Sudan Develop- 
ment and Ex- 
ploration Com- 
pany have Lon- 
don offices at 
13 Austin 
Friars, EG. 
and all inquiries 
can beanswered 
there. The help 
of Messrs. Thos. 
Cook and Son, 
the well-known 
tourist agents at 


LudgateCircus, 
will also be 
found very valuable upon all points of Egyptian and Sudan travel. 
In the White Nile country many splendid beasts of chase, 
affording fine trophies, are to be obtained. Elephants seem to thrive 
hugely in this vast region of tropical heat and moisture ; they attain a 
greater size than in any other part of Africa, and tusks of over 
toolb. apiece are not seldom obtained. Black rhinoceros are 
occasionally met with. The white rhinoceros is, as I have said, only 
to be met with in the Lado Enclave, west of Gondokoro. These 
animals have been a good deal harried of late years, and it is 
possible that, since the arrival of Captain Stigand, who now has 
charge of this territory, special measures may have been taken for 
their protection. The game of the White Nile regions, including the 
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Bahr-el-Ghazal, Bahr-el-Zeraf, etc., includes also buffalo, giraffe, 
hippo, lion, leopard, cheetah, Jackson’s, the Tora, and Neumann’s 
hartebeests, the Tiang, another member of the great hartebeest 
family, roan antelope, waterbuck, Mrs. Gray’s waterbuck, and the 
white-eared and Uganda kobs. Mrs. Gray’s waterbuck belongs 
essentially to the group of lesser waterbucks, or kobs; it is a most 
beautiful and highly prized species, remarkable for its fine, doubly 
curved horns and the black-brown body colouring of the old rams, 
strikingly relieved about the head by yellowish ears, a yellowish- 
white patch in front of and behind each eye, the nozzle, chin, and 
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throat being of the same yellowish colour; there is also a 
remarkable whitish patch in front of the withers. Only the males 
carry horns. This is a good-sized buck, standing about 38in. 
at the shoulder. Owing to the keenness of competition for the 
trophies of this lovely antelope, only one specimen is now allowed to 
each sportsman under his licence. These antelopes are extremely 
water-loving, like all their kind, and are to be sought amid the vast 
Nile swamps and upon open inundated flats, where the shining 
waterscape is checkered by papyrus beds and palm-clad islets. The 
white-eared kob, another extremely beautiful species, notable for the 
snow-white markings about the face and throat, much resembles 
Mrs. Gray’s waterbuck, and is found in a similar habitat in the 
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same region. Quite recently another of these water-loving antelopes, 
known as Vaughan’s kob, has been found by Captain P. E. Vaughan 
in the south-west of the Bahr-el-Ghazal province. In this species 
the full-grown rams, instead of wearing the dark coat of their allies— 
Mrs. Gray’s and the white-eared kobs—are of a bright, foxy-red colour. 

Other beasts well worth the attention of the sportsman in the 
White Nile regions are the bohor reedbuck, the common reedbuck, the 
situtunga—another water-loving antelope—the harnessed bushbuck, 
red-fronted gazelle, Rothschild’s gazelle, and the Abyssinian and blue 
duikers. The warthog, red bushpig, and Sennar pig are found in 
various parts of the Sudan regions. Striped and spotted hyznas, 
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wild dogs, jackals, foxes, lynxes, servals, and wild cats are also often 
encountered. The magnificent Derbian eland is found in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal province, and occasionally near Mongalla. One specimen is 
allowable to the sportsman under his licence ; but it has to be borne 
in mind that most of the Bahr-el-Ghazal country is closed to gun- 
ners, and a special permit has to be obtained to enter the territory. 
Under the £5 game licence the less ambitious sportsman can 
secure only a limited number of game. He may, however, shoot as 
many lions, leopards, cheetahs, and other carnivora as he pleases. 
His bag may include four hippos—south of Kodok or Sennar there 
is no limit—four ibex, two Barbary sheep, one klipspringer, as well 
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as warthogs, gazelles, and some of the smaller antelopes. The 
wealth of wild-fowl in the Nile regions of the Sudan is extraordinary, 
and game birds of many kinds, including francolin, bustards, and 
guinea-fowl, are always to be met with. There is a limit of two 
birds of a particular species in the case of pelicans, flamingoes, 
storks, herons, egrets, ibises, etc. If, as is most probable, the 
gunner chooses to take out the full or £50 licence, he may shoot two 
elephants, one black rhinoceros, three buffaloes, one giraffe (£20 
extra), four waterbuck (two only in Kassala and Sennar), four roan 
antelope, one kudu, one eland, one oryx beisa, one Mrs. Gray’s 
waterbuck, four bushbuck, four tora hartebeest, four tiang, four 
leucoryx, four white-eared kob, six Uganda kob, four reedbuck 
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(eight in Kassala and Sennar), six addra gazelle, six addax, and four 
Jackson’s hartebeest; lions, leopards, and other carnivora are, of 
course, free. From this list it will be seen that the fauna and the 
game laws of the Sudan and White Nile regions compare not un- 
favourably with any other part of Africa; in some particulars, as in 
the case of the leucoryx, addax, Mrs. Gray’s and the white-eared 
kobs, and the various desert gazelles, these countries can exhibit 
species which are quite unattainable in other regions. 

Owing to local conditions shooters, unless provided with a 
special permit from the Governor-General of the Sudan, are not 
allowed to enter the following districts :—(a) The Kordofan Province 
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south of a line connecting Sherkeila, Rahad, Abu Karaz, Abu 
Zabbat, Nahud, and El Eddeiya. (b) The Bahr-el-Ghazal Pro- 
vince. (c) The districts south and west of a line drawn from 
Nasser on the Sobat to Fading on the Khor Filus, thence to the 
mouth of the Zeraf River (which the steamers or boats of private 
parties may not enter), and thence to the western end of Lake No. 
With the exception that parties using a steamer or boat as a base, 
and not proceeding more than a day’s march inland from it, may 
shoot on either bank of the Nile north of Shambe, and on the 
east bank south of Shambe to the Uganda boundary. 

Permits to enter these closed districts are occasionally granted, 
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under special circumstances, by the Governor-General. Such 
special permits are obtainable at the office of the Secretary-General, 
Khartoum. 

As regards land transport, especially in the Dongola, Northern 
Kordofan, Sennar, Kassala, and Red Sea regions, camels are to be 
hired at about Io piastres a day for baggage animals, and 12 piastres 
for riding beasts; 97} piastres go to the English sovereign. Donkeys 
can be purchased for about £3, and mules for £9 or £10. On desert 
expeditions water is usually carried in ‘‘ girbas” (skins), or ‘‘ fan- 
tasses” (galvanised iron tanks), each holding 1o gallons. These 
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latter weigh 27 lb. empty and 122 Ib. full. ‘‘ Girbas,” which are 
best obtained in Cairo, have some advantages; they are light and 
handy, and keep the water cold by evaporation ; when new, however, 
they impart an unpleasant taste to the water, and require to be well 
soaked and washed before using. In bush country they are liable 
to the danger of puncture by thorns, but are very handy for short 
trips. When the very life of the sportsman and his attendants 
depends upon the priceless supply of water, the galvanised iron 
“‘fantasses”’ are to be recommended. It is advisable always to 
boil water before drinking. Canvas water-bottles and canvas 
buckets should also be included in the outfit. 

As regards servants, a good dragoman, preferably a man who 
has been in the Sudan before, should be brought from Cairo to act 
as interpreter. His remuneration will be the subject of a special 
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bargain before starting. Ordinary servants receive from £3 to £5 
per month ; cooks the same wage. Native skinners, for preserving 
heads and trophies (usually obtainable at Khartoum), will receive 
from £3 to £4 per month. Native shikaris, obtained, of course, 
locally, will be fairly remunerated at the rate of 5 piastres per diem, 
with a small gift by way of ‘‘ bakshish ’ thrown in, if they perform 
their duty satisfactorily. 

It ought to be remembered that the *303 rifle is barred in these 
regions. A suitable battery would be a ‘450 cordite rifle for heavy 
game, such as elephant, rhinoceros, and buffalo. If a weapon of 
heavier calibre is deemed necessary for dangerous game at short 
ranges, one of the improved ball-and-shot guns of 10 or 12 bore 
would be most suitable. Westley-Richards’s ‘“‘ Explora” is a first- 
rate weapon of this type. It has great smashing power, good 
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penetration, and carries accurately up to 300 yards. It can be used 
as a shot gun if required. For other game, especially for antelope 
and gazelle, a *318 or a Mannlicher or Mauser rifle would answer 
every purpose. A 12-bore shot gun, with some heavy cartridges for 
wild geese and the bigger waterfowl, should not be omitted. 

In this brief article I have done little more than hint at the 
possibilities of a big-game shooting expedition to the Sudan and 
White Nile regions. Apart from the actual sporting interest of a 
trip which can now be easily accomplished in the short space of 
three or four months, a journey to the Nile sources, still as 
mysterious, almost as little known and explored as they were a 
thousand years ago, is in itself worth the accomplishment. The 
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wondrous spell of the Nile in its mysterious upper regions; the 
illimitable country, still teeming with game, stretching on either 
hand of the river; the vast expanses of desert ; the lakes, lagoons, 
and minor river systems, many of them to this day almost unseen 
by European eyes—all these things are full of attraction to the 
sportsman of British blood. Ladies now penetrate to these far-off 
and fascinating places, and, thanks to the comfortable steamers of 
the Sudan Development Company, which ply south of Khartoum, 
see and share the sport of their male fellow-travellers. In coming 
seasons it cannot be doubted that the Sudan and White Nile 
countries will become each year more and more popular with 
British sportsmen. 
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AFRICAN GAME TRAILS. By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 
London: John Murray. Ig1o. (18s.) 


This story of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s expedition to Africa 
after big game is so well told that it would rank high among the 
many works that have been published on the subject if its author 
were a less notable man than the Ex-President of the United States. 
He has always been known as a keen sportsman, as likewise an 
ardent naturalist, and was, indeed, with his sound practical common 
sense and exceptional powers of observation, just the man to carry 
through successfully, and to give a graphic description of his adven- 
tures. One thing is to be noted with special satisfaction: the book 
is written in the English language, without any of the perversions of 
it in the way of fantastic spelling to which, in a moment of inexpli- 
cable aberration, Mr. Roosevelt once seemed to give countenance. 

To some extent the way has been smoothed of late years for 
the traveller in Africa, at any rate within certain limits. He can go 
a good long distance by train, the railway, of course, running 
through much wild country. It is curious to read of a lioness being 
run over by an engine, but this is a recorded fact, and one of the 
officials brought in her head. Giraffes have also been killed by 
trains, once at least a rhinoceros got in the way with fatal results, 
another was a good deal hurt, and on the night Mr. Roosevelt 
travelled there was an interruption in the telegraph, due to giraffes 
having knocked down some of the wires and a pole while crossing 
the track. Elephants have more than once done the same thing. 

The Ex-President, however, soon left the railway behind and 
started off after lions. Most African sportsmen give different 
accounts of the game they meet, disagreeing considerably as to the 
habits of the various creatures. Mr. Roosevelt, observing that the 
dangerous game of Africa consists of the lion, buffalo, elephant, 
rhinoceros, and leopard, declares that the leopard is in point of 
pluck and ferocity ‘‘more than the equal of the other four,” a 
phrase which seems capable of more than one interpretation, but 
he evidently means to say that it is the fiercest of the five. It is 
likely not to be so fatal as the others by reason of its small size, 
and the author speaks of a friend, Mr. Carl Akely of Chicago, who 
killed bare-handed a leopard which sprang at him. He _ had 
crippled one fore and one hind paw. The leopard followed him as 
he tried to dodge, and he was severely bitten; but with knees and 
hands he crushed the life out of his assailant—if so the leopard can 
be called, seeing that it was assailed first. 

Mr. Roosevelt found plenty of lions, and accounted for a pro- 
portion of them. Some of the stories he tells are certainly thrilling. 
The worse possible course to follow with a charging lion is, we are 
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told, to run away from it; but it must certainly require a good 
deal of pluck for an unarmed man to stand. One lion who pursued 
a native gun-bearer is described as “rising on his hind legs like 
a rearing horse—not springing—and striking down the fugitive.” 
There is an anecdote of a white hunter riding along a trail in the 
darkness with a big boarhound, and hearing a rustle in the bushes 
in the side of the path. He took no notice, thinking it was a buck, 
when suddenly two lions came out on the path behind, and raced 
after him. One sprang on him, tore him out of the saddle, and 
trotted off holding him in its mouth while the other continued after 
the frightened horse. That the man should have escaped seems 
little short of a miracle. The lion had him by the right shoulder ; 
with his left hand he managed to wrench his knife out of his belt, 
and twice stabbed the brute, the second stab going through its 
heart, upon which it let go and fell dead. The other lion, having 
abandoned the attempt to catch the horse, came back to look for 
the man, who, crippled as he was, managed to climb a small tree. 
The plucky dog continually worried the lion, who might otherwise 
have been dangerous, and at length the shouts and torches of the 
approaching kaffirs frightened the lion away. There is another 
tale of Percival, riding through a wet spot of ground where the 
grass was some four feet high, and suddenly finding a lion by his 
side. He leaned down and yelled in the creature’s face, upon which 
it stopped short with surprise, but came on again. The horse’s 
speed, however, saved itself and its rider. Mr. Roosevelt goes 
into detail about what we may call his own personal lions. 

The differences of opinion to which we have referred are found 
in discussions about the rhinoceros. Some travellers tell us that 
he will never charge, though when frightened he will come blundering 
on, it may be in the direction of the sportsman. The first two 
rhinos which Mr. Roosevelt met charged in a way which he declares 
certainly meant mischief, whereas of the first four lions and the first 
four buffaloes secured by the party, none charged, though two of 
each were stopped when he believes they were on the point of 
charging. He pays a tribute to the double Holland which he used, 
expressing a belief that ‘‘no better weapon exists for heavy game.” 
As for the charging of rhinoceros, Mr. Roosevelt concludes that in 
certain circumstances ‘‘it does not mean to charge at all and is 
acting in a spirit of truculent and dull curiosity; but often when its 
motions and actions are indistinguishable from those of an animal 
which does not mean mischief, it turns out that a given rhino does 
mean mischief. A year before I arrived in East Africa a surveyor 
was charged by a rhinoceros entirely without provocation ; the man 
was caught and killed.” There is another account of a rhinoceros 
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which charged through the line of march of a Safari, and then deli- 
berately turned, hunted down the leader of the party, and tossed him, 
Some writers are less instructive than they might be because 
undue modesty prevents them from accurately describing their 
sport; though it need not be said that there are others who achieve 
wonders on paper which they have not performed in the field. During 
a certain five days Mr. Roosevelt mentions, as an instance of what 
may be expected with fair luck, that he obtained fourteen animals of 
ten different species. ‘‘ Except the lioness and one impalla, both of 
which I shot running, all were killed at rather long ranges; seven 
were shot standing, two walking, five running. The average distance 
at which they were shot was a little over 230 yards. I used sixty- 
five cartridges, an amount which would seem excessive chiefly to 
those who are not accustomed actually to count the cartridges they 
expend, to measure the distances at which they fire, and to estimate 
for themselves the range on animals in the field when they are 
standing or running a good way off. Only one wounded animal got 
away, and eight of the animals I shot had to be finished with one 
bullet—two in the case of a lioness—as they lay on the ground. 
Many of the cartridges expended really represented range-finding.” 
It is impossible within the space at disposal to do full justice to 
this interesting volume. The photographs, taken by Mr. Kermit 
Roosevelt and other members of the expedition, as also Mr. P. R. 
Goodwin’s drawings, add greatly to the value of the book. 


THE HIGHROADS OF THE ALPS: A MOTORING GUIDE TO 100 
MounTAIn Passes. By Charles L. Freeston, F.R.G.S. 
With Itineraries, Photographs, Maps, and Diagrams. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1gto. 


Readers are acquainted with the mountaineering experiences of 
Mr. Freeston, for we have had the pleasure of publishing various 
articles by him in this magazine, and to those who are familiar with 
it his work can need no recommendation. This volume, he tells 
us, represents the sum of seventeen years’ experience of the Alps. 
During this period he has often felt the need of practical information 
of a kind which is not to be found in the standard guide books, and 
he has therefore supplied to others just what he himself needed so 
much before he gained a knowledge of the places he describes. It 
is almost needless to say therefore that the work is practical, and, 
to employ the hackneyed phrase, it ‘supplies a long-felt want.” 
Coming from Mr. Freeston it supplies this want most efficiently. 

Of course everyone will not agree with his views on moun- 
taineering. ‘‘ For pure enjoyment there is nothing to compare with 
pass-climbing in a car,’’ he says, and describes the delight of finding 
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one’s motor pulling strongly up a twenty miles ascent on an Alpine 
pass. Many lovers of the Alps will of course enthusiastically declare 
that crossing them on wheels is an altogether unsatisfactory method, 
that the only way of dealing with mountains is to climb them on 
foot, and the ardent mountaineer will naturally reach peaks near to 
which the motorist cannot approach. Very many, however, will 
incline to Mr. Freeston’s view. It is by no means everyone who has 
the indispensable qualifications for mountain climbing, and the car 
opens new worlds to those who without it would be unable to gaze 
on scenes that it enables them to command. 

The Swiss seem to have been peculiarly pig-headed for a time 
in repelling motors, and indeed put all sorts of obstactes in the way 
of the motorist ; which is a peculiarly shortsighted policy, because 
the majority of those who tour in these vehicles are well-to-do men 
who would leave a good deal of money behind them. The restric- 
tions were the more absurd for the reason that a motor car, as Mr. 
Freeston points out, glides smoothly down a path on rubber tyres, 
whereas the Alpine diligence, which the Swiss authorities of course 
encourage, is sadly destructive to a highway, in consequence of the 
enormous weight of the vehicle and the effect of the clumsy shoe 
which tears up the road when put on to lock the wheel. Even the 
Swiss, however—Mr. Freeston declares that “it is not in their 
nature to make concessions gracefully”—cannot resist the on- 
coming of the motor car. The chapters on ‘‘ What the Crossing of 
a Pass Means” and on “ The Equipment of a Car” will be found 
of the greatest service to intending travellers, for the author seems 
as well acquainted with the Alps and the requirements for travel on 
them as he presumably is with Piccadilly. No detail is omitted, 
the altitude and intermediate distances of the various passes are 
given, the hotels and inns are mentioned, carefully prepared maps 
are added, and the volume will assuredly be a boon to those who are 
inclined to follow Mr. Freeston’s routes. 


Forty YEARS OF A SPORTSMAN’S LIFE. By Sir Claude Champion 
de Crespigny, Bart. Illustrated. London: Mills & Boon. 
Ig10. (10s. 6d.) 


Not very long since we published an article in the series of 
‘Sportsmen of Mark” on Sir Claude de Crespigny, some of whose 
exploits will therefore be known to readers, and indeed his name 
frequently crops up in various directions, for it would be difficult to 
find anyone who has played the game more indefatigably all round. 
Anyone who sees Sir Claude stepping alertly along, or cantering to 
the post at a steeplechase meeting, will regard it as extraordinary 
that, as he tells us, he should have begun his career in the Navy as 
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long since as 1862. But the Baronetage records that he was born 
in April 1847. He certainly does credit to the gallant stock of 
which he comes; few men have ever led a life more full of incident, 
and now in his sixty-fourth year he tells us that he ‘ looks forward 
to winning more good races on any mount and over any course,”’ 
adding, ‘‘ within the next two or three seasons,”’ which really seems 
an unnecessary addition. There can be no reason why he should 
limit the probable period of his activity. 

Having served for some time in the Navy, Sir Claude thought 
he would like a little soldiering for a change. He consequently 
obtained a commission in the 6oth Rifles, and accompanied the 
regiment to India, where, it need scarcely be said, he was soon found 
riding steeplechases, and riding, moreover, with continual success. 
After four years he left the service, though it may be added that he 
has seen a good deal of fighting since, having had some exciting 
experiences during the Franco-Prussian War. When the Boer War 
broke out and volunteers were required it was inevitable that Sir 
Claude should be among the first to volunteer. There was no man 
in England who was so certain to present himself; and, far from 
endeavouring to deter him, Lady de Crespigny went also, equally 
eager to be useful to her country—and nurses were in great demand. 
So far as we remember, all Sir Claude’s sons were at the front in 
Africa, and all equally keen, we were about to say, to distinguish 
themselves, but that was not so much their object as to do good 
work. Captain Claude de Crespigny of the 2nd Life Guards, whose 
lamented death is a source of abiding grief to the many friends who 
loved him, was fortunate enough to find special opportunities, and, 
as a matter of course, took the utmost advantage of them. The 
manner in which his children have followed in his footsteps has been 
the great gratification of Sir Claude’s life. 

The account of Sir Claude’s steeplechasing experiences is rich 
in interest to those who have followed the sport during the last 
thirty or forty years. The only thing that surprises us is that he 
has not been heard of as one of the pioneers of aviation, for he has 
always been an ardent balloonist. Skill and pluck cannot avert 
accidents. Sir Claude has broken miny bones, though these occur- 
rences have always seemed to him trivial, chiefly unpleasant because 
they temporarily incapacitated him. In one of his earliest ascents, 
bent on crossing the Channel, Sir Claude broke his leg, which was 
crushed between the car and the balloon. His description is charac- 
teristic. ‘‘ Curiously enough I was not fully conscious of the injury I 
had sustained till I felt the bones grating, and glancing down saw 
that my foot was at right angles to its natural position. A friend 
was standing close by amongst the spectators, and I remarked to 
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him, ‘ My leg is broken.’ He leant over the side of the balloon and 
took hold of the right leg. ‘I said, ‘ No, not the right, the left one.’ 
There now seemed to be every prospect of the balloon getting away, 
and I did not like the idea of a trip across the Channel with a broken 
leg. To say nothing of the discomfort of a journey under such 
circumstances, there would probably be danger in the descent, which 
often entails a good deal of jarring. I therefore managed to raise 
myself by means of the ropes on to the side of the car and was then 
assisted out backwards. An examination showed that my leg was 
broken in two places just above the ankle, and that the fracture was 
of the compound order.’”’ Lying on his back he watched Simmons 
sail away with, as he says, great interest and greater disappoint- 
ment. The journey, it may be added, was safely accomplished, 
Simmons landing at Arras after traversing 170 miles in slightly over 
an hour and a half. 

Sir Claude has something to say in defence of bull-fighting, the 
courage displayed by the fighters naturally appealing to him; but 
we cannot regard anything as a sport when the quarry—if so the 
bull may be called—has no chance of escape, and the cruelty to the 
miserable horses seems to us to render it absolutely indefensible. 

We told the story in our article about Sir Claude of how he 
appeared to have been killed when riding his horse Corréze in a 
steeplechase at Colchester. As he was carried away a yokel, sum- 
ming up in his own mind what he knew of Sir Claude, was heard to 
murmur, ‘‘I wonder whether he’s gone to ’’eaven?” That he had 
not is evident, and indeed two days afterwards he won a hurdle-race 
at Woodbridge on Lord Marcus Beresford’s Amber. It can hardly 
be necessary to recommend Sir Claude’s book to all who have any 
appreciation of sport. 


NotitiA VENATICA. A Treatise on Fox-Hunting. By Robert T. 
Vyner. London: George Routledge & Sons. 1Ig10. 2 vols. (21s.) 


Innumerable as are the books on hunting which have appeared 
during the last century, a few remain unapproachable. Beckford’s 
** Thoughts on Hunting ”’ is as valuable and as much to the purpose 
now as ever it was; Somerville’s ‘‘ The Chase” remains a classic; 
we cannot of course leave out the Hunting Book of the Badminton 
Library, compiled under the immediate supervision of the late Duke 
of Beaufort, who, indeed, himself contributed to it; and “ Notitia 
Venatica’’ must always hold its place in the front rank. The hand- 
some volumes just issued by Messrs. Routledge, with illustrations 
by Henry Alken and others, coloured by hand, appear to be the sixth 
edition. When the first was published is unfortunately not stated, 
the brief preface to the first edition being given without date. The 
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late Mr. C. W. A. Blew was responsible for the issue of 1891. The 
present volumes have been revised and brought to date by Mr. Cuth- 
-bert Bradley. The work is so well known that anything of the 
nature of a detailed review is of course unnecessary. No one has 
ever been more thoroughly acquainted with his subject than 
Mr. Vyner, and this work contains the summary of his knowledge. 


ANECDOTES OF BIG CATS AND OTHER Beasts. By David Wilson. 
London: Methuen & Co. t1g1o0. (6s.) 


This book is somewhat scrappy, being made up of a number of 
comparatively short anecdotes; but the anecdotes are interesting, 
collected by the author, an old resident in Rangoon who has seen 
a great deal of wild life and has heard much more at first hand. 
In reviewing Mr. Roosevelt’s book we noted some of the marvellous 
escapes men have had from wild beasts when it has seemed that all 
hope of salvation must be abandoned. One of these stories appears 
early in this book. Three men were in a room up a flight of stairs 
leading from the outside of the house. They were sleeping, when 
the man in the middle was suddenly jerked to his feet by the tight 
clasp of the tiger’s jaws upon his forearm. Keeping his hold, the 
tiger took the man downstairs. On reaching the bottom the victim 
turned his face to the house as well as he could and cried out, ‘‘ Are 
you fellows not going to help me?” This was the first intimation 
of his fate to the other two. The shout had surprised the tiger, 
who opened his jaws, but placed his huge paw on the man’s 
shoulder. One of the others dashed down and thrust his bayonet 
between the tiger's ribs, pushing it in and pulling the trigger. 
Even then, however, the brute had sufficient strength to bound up 
the stairs after the retreating men, but luckily for them it fell dead 
before it could do further mischief. This is a sample of the stories 
which Mr. Wilson has collected. One of the most amazing of 
them is of a little Burmese girl of eleven known by the quaint name 
of Better-than-an-Official. The child had gone out into the forest 
to cut firewood when a tigress suddenly appeared, picked her up, 
and carried her away as a cat does a little mouse. Her elder 
sister, Ngway Bwin, which means Silver Blossom, a girl of about 
fourteen years old, was next behind, and saw Better-than-an-Official 
thus seized. The third girl happened to have the chopper in her 
hand; little Silver Blossom snatched it, ran after the tigress, and 
lifting the big knife high above her head with both hands brought 
it down heavily upon the animal’s head. The brute was stunned, 
and the girl hammered away until she killed it. There is an 
account of a leopard in Central India who had killed 173 men 
and women, and of such tales the book is made up. 
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An attempt is being made to bring forward the attractions of Aberystwyth asa 
winter resort, and there is certainly solid foundation for the eulogies pronounced on it 
by friends of this picturesque watering-place. It has well-nigh everything to recom- 
mend it that could be desired. The hills are sufficiently like mountains to make the 
climbing of them an achievement; indeed, in saying this we shall be accused of 
under-estimating Cader Idris and some other notable ascents. There are all sorts of 
characteristic Welsh scenes, lakes and waterfalls, and the town is sheltered from the winds 
which prevail during the cold months. Visitors to the seaside naturally want to know 
what amusement they can find, and in this respect Aberystwyth is particularly well 
supplied. The Gogerddan Foxhounds, of which Sir Edward Pryse, Bart., is Master, 
meet constantly within easy reach. There is excellent fishing in the bay, an 18-hole 
golf course within half a mile of the sea front, one of the best rinks for roller-skating 
in the provinces, lawn-tennis, bowling, salt-water swimming-baths, and, in fact, all 
sorts of outdoor and indoor sports and pastimes. The evenings may be spent at the 
Promenade Pavilion or Assembly Rooms, which are visited by various dramatic 
companies and concert parties. An official list of hotels and apartments is supplied on 
application to Mr. J. D. Spencer, Cambrian Chambers, Aberystwyth. 

* * * * * 

Many people have given up eating oysters for fear of typhoid fever, it having been 
no doubt sufficiently established that the disease can be communicated by oysters from 
polluted water. There need be no fear, however, of those supplied by the Queensville 
Oyster Company, of West Mersea, Essex, not very far from Colchester. It is easy to 
understand the extreme attention which is bestowed upon these beds, for after the 
scare which arose a few years since it is well recognised that a company would at 
once be ruined if suspicion attached to the oysters they purveyed. A couple of years 
since the Company begged King Edward’s acceptance of some of their oysters, which 
were graciously received at Sandringham. Oysters from this source may be implicitly 
depended upon. 

* * * * * 


The Presto Convertible Coat Collar is a most ingenious invention. To turn up 
one’s coat collar in the ordinary way is by no means a protection from wind and rain, 
but by this simple device the collar is made to fit closely round the neck, and real 
protection is afforded. The Presto Coat Collar Company have their headquarters at 
21a, Old Change, London, E.C., but these collars are coming largely into vogue and 
are now supplied by tailors in all directions. 

* * * * * 

The varying cost of running a motor doubtless goes far to prevent not a few people 
from undertaking the experiment, and it is a special convenience, therefore, to know 
precisely what it will cost. The Car Maintenance Co., Ltd., Holland Gate Garage, 
High Street, Kensington, W., supply everything for a fixed sum per annum, making a 
reduction, moreover, if the car is purchased through the Company, which claims to 
have the largest and best-appointed garage in the west of London, 

* * * * * 

It seems almost impossible to believe that a half horse-power valveless petrol 
electric-lighting engine and dynamo, with water and petrol tanks, can be supplied 
complete for so smallasum as £12 18s., but this is the tariff of Messrs. F. W. Smith 
& Co., Ltd., 12, Tib Lane, Manchester. This engine will light twenty 10 candle-power 
metal filament lamps. Thisisthe cheapest engine made. The estimate for the twenty- 
light installation, including switchboard with instruments, accumulators, ignition coils, 
fittings, wires, etc., amounts to £34 9s. 6d., and forty-light installations to only £85. 
These prices can scarcely be rivalled. 

* * * * * 

In writing of Mr. G. A. Claus’s remarkable success with the U.H. magneto, which 
has gained prizes not only in England but throughout the Continent and America, we 
omitted to say that his address is 83 Mortimer Street, London, W. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the November competition will be announced in 
the January issue. 


THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION 


The prize in the September competition has been divided 
among the following competitors:—Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; 
Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne; Miss Eva White West, Balcarres, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin; Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, 
Paignton, South Devon; Mr. James Kerr, East London, South 
Africa ; Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town; Mr. A. R. W. Livingstone, 
The Royal Scots, Glencorse Barracks, Milton Bridge, N.B.; Mr. T. 
Brittain, Johannesburg, South Africa; Mr. H. E. Hatt, Tiverton, 
Devonshire ; and Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 
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BATH HORSE SHOW, SEPTEMBER 7, IQIO 
Glencross (winner) at the rails in jumping competition 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


SOUTH OF ENGLAND LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT AT DEVONSHIRE PARK, 
EASTBOURNE 
Gentlemen's Open Doubles, Final Round 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 
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MEET OF THE KILDARE HOUNDS AT JOHNSTOWN INN 
Photograph by Miss Eva White West, Balcarves, Ballsbridge, Dublin 


SOMERSET STEEPLECHASE, TOTNES RACES, SEPTEMBER Q, IQIO 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL AT EAST LONDON, SOUTH AFRICA—BORDER J. BRITISH TEAM 
Photograph by Mr. James Kerr, East London, South Africa 


THE PYTCHLEY HOUNDS WITH F. FREEMAN, HUNTSMAN 
Photograph by Miss Joan Colvin, Rughvriach, Connel, neay Oban, N.B. 
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THE WORLD’S SCULLING CHAMPIONSHIP ON THE ZAMBESI—BARRY ON RIGHT 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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HALF-MILE, SCOTLAND UV. IRELAND 


The judges gave the race to the Irishman (Murphy), but the camera shows that the 
Scotsman took the tape with his chest and therefore won the race 
Photograph by Mr. A. R. W. Livingstone, The Royal Scots, Glencorse Barracks, 
Milton Bridge, N.B. 


ON BEDALE BECK, YORKSHIRE—KEEPING WELL OUT OF SIGHT 
Photograph by Mr. C. Blackett, New Bond Street, W. 
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TRANSVAAL MOUNTED POLICE SCHOOLING THEIR HORSES IN SECTIONS 
Photograph by Mr. T. Brittain, Johannesburg, South Africa 


START FOR HEAT: A, I00 YARDS, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SPORTS, CORK 
Photograph by. Mr. Joshua Keyms, Summerhill South, Cork 
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MOTOR-BOAT RACING ON THE THAMES 
Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 


PLAYING A RAINBOW TROUT ON TONGARIRO RIVER, NEW ZEALAND 
Photograph by Mr. Arthur D. Shilson, Auckland Club, Auckland, New Zealand 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE V. KENT AT CHELTENHAM 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. W. Kerr, Llanfair, Prestbury, Gloucestershire 


THE WORLD’S SCULLING CHAMPIONSHIP ON THE ZAMBESI 
Barry and his trainers, ‘‘ Bossy® Phelps and Dan Corderry, taking the water 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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POLO TOURNAMENT AT DURBAN 
Photograph by Mrs. Hamm, Estcourt, Natal 


ANNUAL POLICE SPORTS AT JOHANNESBURG—DETECTIVE THOMAS WINNING THE 
FINAL IN THE CHAMPIONSHIP HURDLES 
Photograph by Mr. T. Brittain, Johannesburg, South Africa 
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ACCIDENT IN THE FINAL OF THE ONE MILE CYCLE HANDICAP 
AT WILLAND SPORTS, TIVERTON JUNCTION. 


Photograph by Mr. H. E. Hatt, Tiverton, Devonshire 


TRANSVAAL MOUNTED POLICE SCHOOLING THEIR HORSES IN SECTIONS 
Photograph by Mr. T. Brittain, Johannesburg, South Africa 
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A CLEAN JUMP AT RICHMOND HORSE SHOW, IQIO 
Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


A KILL WITH LORD HARRINGTON’S HOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. P. H. Adams, Leicester 
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